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THE MONUMENT OF GENERAL ALEX- 
ANDER HAMILTON. 


WE have the satisfaction to pre- 
sent our patrons with an elegant en- 
graving of the monument erected to 
the memory of th€*{ate General 
Alexander Hamiltou. 

In filing, on the records of a coun- 
try, the characters of men, who have 
rendered themselves eminently great, 
through their valor and intrepidity 
in defending her rights in the field, 
or with their wisdom and experience, 
assisting and aiding her counsels in 
the cabinet, the pen of the biographer 
eannot be dipt im colors too vivid, 
to place their meritorious actions in 
the most exalted point of view. At 
the same time he should be guided 
hy the dictates of truth: and be- 
ing swayed by its justiee, he wiil 
manifest an inflexible impartiality. 

The brillianey of Gen. Hamilton’s 
private worth, added to the exalted 
characters of soldier and statesman, 
he so justly merited, raised him a 
s(upendous fabric of human greatness, 
for not only the United States, but all 
Europe to gaze upon, with wonder 
and delight. 


* An eye like Mars, to threaten and com- 


mand ; 
“4 station like the herald Mercury, 
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“ Where every ged did seem to set his 
seal, 
“ And give the world assurance of a man.” 


Since his decease, the remem- 
brance of his worth is stamped in 
indelible characters on the tablets of 
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the mourning country of his early 
adoption. He was born in Tortola, 
one of the West India islands, and 
arrived in this country at an early 
period of life, prior to the American 
revolution, which separated the co- 
lonies from the dominion of Great 
Britain. After mature consideration, 
in his choice of a profession, he 
viewed the study of the law, as the 
most extensive field for information. 
He entered with avidity into its 
pursuits, examining the most diffi- 
eult and abstruse doctrines of its in- 
stitutes, convineed that a mere pas- 
sive study, would not call into action 
the mind’s latent energies, or accele- 
rate that store of knowledge, their 
being roused, could produce. The 
zeal and assiduity of his attention, 
added to the progress that aceompa- 
nied the industry of his mind, asion- 
ished the most eminent counsellors of 
that time; and on his unrivalled 
talents, they dwelt with unbounded 
praise. ‘To the strength, activity, 
and perseverance of a capacious mind 
he added the forensie eloquence of a 
dignified barrister. Onee resolved 
to undertake, he viewed not the diffi- 
culties of the task, his attention was 
fixed upon the period of its comple- 
tion and industriously pursued until 
he accomplished his design. At the 
commencement of the revolution, he 
warmly espoused the cause of the 
colonies, struggling, in the contest, 
for their freedom. Roused by the 
sacred flame ef liberty, the institutes 
of law were quickly laid aside ; and, 
unsheathing the sword of justice, he 
pledged himself upon the altar of the 
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country of his adoption to defend 
her in the * tented field.” The abil- 
ity he displayed in various situations, 
teeming with danger, and the ae- 
eomplishment of the most arduous 
duties he most willingly engaged to 
exeeute, soon attract od the notice of 
the immortal Washington ; who very 
justly appreciated his transcendent 
merit, and advanced him to a com- 
mission of the most honorable trust ; 
and, in addition, appointed him one 
of his aids de camp. 

Washington, whose quick and pen- 
etrating observation, could read the 
arcana of the human mind, was not 
deceived m the opinion his judgment 
manifested in favor of Hamilton. He 
was fully intitled to the confidence 
reposed in him. After the termina- 
tion of the war, and after peace had, 
in guaranteeing the freedom of the 
United States, added her name to 
the list of nations, as a free and in- 
dependent republie, Hamilton was 
called into her couneils, to assist in 
rganizing laws for her regulation 
and government. After the adoption 
of the federal constitution, a grateful 
country unanimously called its deli- 
verer and political father, General 
George Washington, to the presiden- 
tial chair. One,of the principal ob- 
jeets of his unswerving eare and so- 
licitude, was to appoint men of un- 
doubted ability and experience, to 
places of trust in the administration 
of government. He held it a duty he 
ow ed his country to be tenacious in 
exercising this important privilege 
which the constitution, in a great 
measure, impowered him with— 
Among the appointments, his wis- 
dom dietated and his mature reflec- 
tion approved, that of Hamilton was 
one of the first : and he was appoint- 
ed secretary of the treasury depart- 
ment. At this period, the finances 
of the United States were ina very 
deranged situation, and of eourse re- 
quired ability and judgment to analize 
and bring them inio a correct and re- 
gular form. The formation of a 
plan, hy which the business of such an 
extensive establishment could be re- 





gulated with care and perspicuity 
was a task of no common magnitude, 
The fertile genius of Hamilton was 
fully adequate to the undertaking. 
Ambiguity disappeared at the ap- 
roach of the salutary regulations 
devised by his wisdom, for its inter- 
nal government. After being at the 
head of this department for some 
years, he retired from its exalted du- 
ties, amid the plaudits of his ap- 
proving country, leaving its flourish. 
ing situation a lasting memento of 
the consummate greatness and expan- 
sion of his vigorous mind. 

We have been careful in prevent- 
ing political observations from ereep- 
ing into our pages; nor is if our 
wish to analize the charaeter of Gen- 
Hamilton, as a politician. Disqusi- 
tions of this complexion, pursued 
with acrimony, and impervious to 
couvietion, often create feuds that 
terminate in serious and afflicting 
consequences. ‘The mistaken ideas 
of what constitutes a correct princi- 
ple of honor, produce catastrophes 
injurious to the welfare of eommuni- 
ty, as well as fatal to the happiness, 
and interests of families. It is to be 
lanented, that the most exalted 
mind, is too frequently vulnerable to 
the power of weakness, and suffers 
the opinions of the vulgar to hold it 
in control. How sincerely is it te 
he deplored that a man, by many no- 
ble qualities rendered eminently use- 
ful to his country, and to w hom his 
family looked for support, should in 
an unguarded moment, put himself on 
a par with an assassin. Unfortu- 
nately for his country, for his family, 
and for society at large, Hamilton 
fell a martyr to a mistaken construe- 
tion of the genuine principles of lio- 
ner. And while the misereant who 
robbed society of one of its brightest 
ornaments, wanders an outcast from 
his native country, upon the face of 
Europe, the transcendent glories of 
Hamilton have raised to his memory, 
in the breast of his country, a monu- 
ment time cannot impair or obliterate. 
It will be handed to posterity pure 
and undefiled. The virtues of his 
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character were superior to his errors. 
The glory of his achievement in the 
field, and the wisdom of his counsels 
in the cabinet frown with indignant 
eoutempt upon the shade of ealumny 
that would attempt to ohseure the lus- 
tre of his name, He ranks as a 
star of the first magnitude in the wes- 
tern hemisphere. 

This monument was erected by the 
St. Andrew’s Society of the eity of 
New York, as a_ tribute of its 
high respeet for the deceased ; 
to commemorate the spot where 
he fell in the illfated contest with 
Col. Aaron Burr. 

The place where this dreadful 
tragedy was performed is situated 
one quarter of a mile above Wee- 
hawk ferry, on the Jersey shore, a 
spot accessible only by water. 

His remains were intombed inthe 
family vault in Trinity church in the 
vity of New-York. 
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MEMOIR ON THE AFFAIRS OF SPAIN, 
fconcicpeEn. } 

Of all the events whieh signalize 
the annals of a revolution, of which 
no mind, as yet, ean explore . the 
end, certainly those which have re- 
cently eceurred in Spain, furnish the 
most eonsoling picture to the loyers 
of order and of justice. Besides the 
many thrones, which, sinee the fatal 
epoch of this revolution, have fallen 
to the ground, overturned by the 
people themselves, or in their name, 
we have seen some erushed, as it 
were, by the scepfPe itself, as in 
Prussia, and in several other states 
of the Germanic empire. What, 
however, we had not yet seen, was 
a whole nation, rising in order to 
support the tottering throne of her 
legitimate sovereigns, and to renew 
to them the oath of fidelity, at the 
very moment of their destruetion. 
This noble example was reserved for 
Spain ; foracountry, which the au- 
thors ofthe age have sv eruelly calum- 
nated. 

That we may be the-better able to 
appreciate justly. the eredit due tothe 


Spanish nation for this conduct it will 
be necessary to state the forees, she 
had to contend with, when this general 


insurreetion took place. 


According to the most accurate 
estimates, formed in the country itself 
the number of French troops in Spain, 
amounted in the beginning of the month 
of June, 1808, from seventy five to 
eighty thousand men, without includ- 
ing the armies in Portugal, composing 
a body of twenty to twenty five thou- 
sand men. These forces must have been 
deemed sufficient, by the Emperor 
Napoleon, for the execution of his 
projects. Master of ail the frontier 
towns, of which his troops took 
possession, in virtue of passports, 
signed and delivered by the Prince of. 
Peace, in his character of general- 
issimo of the kingdom; master of 
Portugal, on which he seized by the 
sa;ne means, which brought so mauy 
other countries under his yoke, Na- 
poleun had a right to expeet, that he 
would be able to reduce Spain before 
she should have had time, to orga- 
nize any defence whatever ; for, all 
her regular troops, dispersed through- 
out her various provinces, scarcely 
amounted to thirty thousand men. 
If'there be those, who,—judging of 
measures by the issue—still think 
that even in this state of things, it 
was imprudent to undertake the con- 
quest, of such a country as Spain, 
with eighty, or a hundred thousand 
men, | would observe te them, that, 
at the period in question, the object 
was not so much conquest, as the com- 
pletion of a scheme of surprise: 
‘L'hat, to this end the Prince of Peace 
had already made the most impor- 
tant advances, im delivering Spaiu 
bound hand and foot to the enemy ; 
anil that Napoleon; with the exam- 
ple of so many other nations before 
him, who had, with more meaus of 
resistance than Spain, submitted, 
notwithstanding, with docility to his 
dominion—ceould harcly form a better 
idea of the character, and the fort:- 
tude of the Spaniards! 

The same apology eannet be made 
for the objeet of this enterprize ; for, 
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viewed in any light, it must always 
appear equally absurd and edious. 
Since the treaty of Basle, in 1795 
France disposed of Spain at her plea- 
sure. Benton the destruction of the 
victim, she preyed on its resources 
with an avidity, which could leave 
no doubt, as to the approaching ca- 
tastroplie, of the total imanition of 
the Kingdom. If, therefore, Napo- 
leon wished to secure Spain for ever, 
by establishing his own dynasty on 
her throne, why not rather continue 
(o pursue the same system of spolia- 
tion, which by weakening her more 
and more, could not fail to bring her 
ut length to the point desired. Spain 
would then have fallen from weak- 
ness, and Napoleon would have say- 
ed blood and treasure, which might 
have been employed for similar pur- 
poses elewhere. He chose, however, 
to push matters at once to an extre- 
mity, and by this conduct exposed 
himself to the chance of a war, the 
results of which could be, in no event 
advantageous to him. If successful 
he gained nothing, beeause he could 
only have resumed his former posi- 
tion with regard to Spain, that is, he 
could only have disposed of her at plea- 
sure. If unsuceessful—and we may 
be permitted to indulge this hope— 
the monstrous edifice of his power 
would be shaken to its very founda- 
tions, and other nations, groaning 
under his yoke, be taught the secret 
of triumphant resistance. If we con- 
sider, moreover, that, even success 
was attended with the risk of losing 
America, it seems difficult toe con- 
ceive the motives, which ean have 
induced him to engage in an attempt, 
odious in the eyes of all the world, 
and impolitie in the opinion of the 
least scrupulous of his counsellors. 

The Moniteur has fixed the period, 
of the complete subjugation of Spain, 
within the present year. In order to be 
able to judge what degree of conti- 
denee is due to the prephecy, some- 
what bold methinks, 1 shall direct 
the attention of the reader te the 
means of defence, which Spain cau 
oppose to her aggressors. 


= ry 
‘The ealeulations, most to be relied 
on, make the population of Spain 
amount to ten or eleven millions. If, 
therefore, a rising en masse takes 
place, which ean no longer be doubt- 
ed, it will create an effective force of 
eleven hundred thousand men, sup- 
pesing one out of every ten persons 
to be fit for serviee. ‘This ealcula- 
tion may be more readily admitted 
with regard to Spain, as, in that 
country, the two sexes may be said to 
have disputed with emutous zeal, 
the glory of arming and contending 
for the common defence. Witness 
the instance of the woman of Saragos- 
sa, of whoma great number perished 
in the suecessiye, but uniformly fruit- 
less assaults, which the French made 
upon that town. Independently of a 
decided advantage in point of num- 
bers, the Spaniards have another 
of no small importance, that of be- 
ing better acquainted with the coun- 
try. Their remarkable sobriety in 
the consumption of food, the known 
voracity of their enemies, and final- 
ly the difficulties which the latter 
must experience, to support a nume- 
rous army, in Spain. notwithstand- 
ing the heavy waggons a la AMalbo- 
rough, with which the credulity of 
the Parisian coekney is beguiled,— 
are cireumstanees which must still 
further inerease their chances of sue- 
cess. Jf to all this be superadded, 
the moral effeets, which a just re- 
Sentment, and the persuasion, that 
no concessions ean be of avail with 
an enemy implacable in his ven- 
geance, must produce on ardent and 
exasperated minds, then, no doubt, 
it may be admitted as possible, that 
the war in Spain, so far from termi- 
nating in a few months, as_ the 
«Moniteur predicts, may keep France 
engaged for a long time, and give 
some respite to those States, which 
have not yet been devoured, but of 
which the fate has been already de- 
ereed. If it took the Romans, more 
expert perhaps in the business of con- 
quest than the great nation of our 
day,—according to the testimony of 
our own historians, more than two 
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hundred years to complete the sub- 
jugation of Spain, we are justified in 
thnking that Napoleon will require 
at least two years, to accomplish the 
same object. 

Where will Spain obtain arms, it 
iay be asked, for her hosts P I an- 
swer, that the stoek now in Spain is 
much greater than is generally be- 
lieved : ‘That the British will furnish 
apart: That there is no necessity for 
arming the whole military popula- 
jion at onee. Besides—have they 
yot before their eyes the example of 
iieir invaders themselves, who, dur- 
ing the first years of the revolution- 
ary war, had seareely any thing 
wure than their numbers to oppose to 
thearms, and the taeties of the co- 
alition P 

However this may be, and without 
presuming to prejudge -the issue of 
the contest, which has commenced be- 
ween the Spanish nation, and the 
French government—(I do not say 
between the to nations)—I shall 
content myself with observing, that 
upon the contest depends the fate of 
Lurope. The more protracted and 
obstinate the resistanee of the Spa- 
nards, the more fatal will be the 
cleets of their defeat to the two con- 
tinental powers, which still remain 
independent—Russia, and Austria. 
The last was already marked out as 
avietim. 'To Spain alone, she is in- 
lebted for the respite she enjoys. 
No doubt she will be the first attack- 
td, assoon as Napoleon shall have 
reeruited his battalions, with those 
same Iberians, whom he is now obli- 
ged to combat. Russia will perhaps 
alone eseape, from being finally num- 
bered in this long list of states over- 
thrown, mutilated, plundered, and 
at length reduced to a servitude 
equally oppressive and ignominous. 
But, in that ease, she will be indebt- 
ed for her safety, to those extraordt- 
nary means, which are now on trial 
it Spain, fer no less a task will then 
fell to her share, than to resist the 
strength of all Europe, directed by a 
‘ingle head. 


May these fears be only the dreams 
of a terrified imagination! But should 
they be exaggerated, it is neverthe- 
less impossible for any mind, héow- 
ever cool and unprejudiced, to mis- 
take the existence of the project of 
universal dominion on the part of 
Napoleon. ‘This project has been al- 
ready fearfully developed, and quite 
recently. has been confessed in the 
Report of the minister, M. Cham- 
pagny, relative to the affairs of 
Spain. It is. chimerical, no doubt. 
It would remain so still, even if all 
Kurope—lI speak of the Continent— 
should have been subjugated, and 
Russia driven back within her ancient 
limits, as Napoleon has frequently 
threatened; but torrents of blood 
must flow, and Europe exhibit a 
vast theatre of desolation, before the 
mistake will be acknowledged. 

I shall eonelude this Memoir, which 
is dictated by the purest zeal for the 
well-being of humanity, with a few 
liistorical facts, conneeted with the 
recent events in Spain. I ean pledge 
my honour, for their authenticity. 
They will serve to characterize more 
fully the awful tragedy, which at 
this moment, engages the attention of 
the world. 

i. 1 have frequently heard the 
prinee of Asturias aecussed, of hav- 
ing foreed his father to abdicate. 
Nothing can be more erroneous than 
this statement, and never was an ab- 
dication mere voluntary than that of 
Charles TV. He declared this him- 
self, in the presence of the whole di- 
plomatie corps, which waited upon 
him on the eceasion. His majesty 
repeated some deelaration at a pri- 
vate audienee, which had been asked 
by the apostolic nuncio Gravina. 
‘Since ten years I lave thought of 
it,”’ said the king ; “ I abdicate most 
voluntarily, and I shall heartily en- 
joy all the good my son may do to my 
country.” ‘lhe fact is, that the 
fright occasioned by the occurrences 
at Aranjuez on the 6th of March, and 
the natural indoelenee of the king, 
were the true and only motives of 
this abdication. 
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2. ‘The protest of te as 

ublished in the French journais, 1s 
diated only two-days subsequent to the 
abdieation. This, also, is an imposi- 
tion, which it is proper I should poiat 
out. It is of public notoriety at Mad 
rid, that king Charles did not sign 
this protest till seventeen days after 
his abdication, and against his will. 
He was obliged to yield to the in- 
trigues of the grand duke of Berg, 
and to the importunities of his queen 
Louisa. He tried in vain to make 
this woman sensible of the sad con- 
sequences, which would attend the 
step. Cousulting her disorderly pas- 
sions alone, she was alike insensible 
to the voice of reason, and to the 
eries of nature. She overcame her 
husband, and the protest was sign- 
ed. 

3. All the world knows with what 
affability the Emperor Napoleon 
received at Bayonne, the unfortunate 
prince of Asturias, who mounted the 
throne of his ancestors, immediately 
to decend from it into aprison. But, it 
is less generally known what means 
were employed, to entiee him out of 
his own country. It would be tedious 
io unfold here the long tissue of false- 
hood, hypocrisy, and even murder, 
resorted to for this purpose.* It 
will be sufficient to state, that the 
principal machinery of this infernal 
plot, consisted in arming the father 





* The infant Don Carlos, one of the broth- 
ers of Asturias, was sent forward by the lat- 
{ex to meet the Emperor Napoleon, who had 
announced his intention of visiting Madrid. 
He encountered him at Bayonne, where he 
wastohalt. After remaining for some days 
in that city, he discovered that the ruin of 
all his family wasin agitation, Secing that 
he was aprisoner himself, he determined to 
save if possible, the prince of Asturias, to 
whom he was tenderly attached. The lat- 
ter had already set out for Madrid, to meet 
Napoleon, whom he expected to encounter 
between that capitol apd Burgos, and had 
suffered himself to be persuaded to go as far 
as Vittoria. The infant wrote him a letter, 
of which a trusty servant was to take charge, 
‘2 which he .apprised him of the fate that 
awaited him, if he yielded to the instances 
which he knew were to be employed; to in- 
duce him to proceed to Bayonne. Don Car- 


—— 


against the son, by imputing the 

biackest designs to the latter I regret 

to have to add, that Napoleon was 

zealous}y aided on this occasion by 
ueen Louisa. 

After the prince of Asturias had 
arrived at Bayonne, a journey un. 
dertaken against the advice of his best 
eounsellors, every species of flattery 
was lavished upon him by Napoleon 
to make him easy with regard to his 
final designs, till the victims should 
be collected. Dined with him; sup. 
ped with him ; walked with him ; he 
stated that he was going to acknoy. 
ledge him as king of Spain; and, as 
if considering him so already he, from 
time to time, gave him the title of 
‘your majesty :” But it would be 
expedient was it said, first to recon- 
cile him with his father. ‘This mum- 
mery was continued till the arrival 
of king Charles. the queen mother, 
the queen of Etruria, and the ether 
princes of the royal house of Spain. 
Then the scene changed, ‘and the 
Napoleon, the kind and generous 
mediator, became a severe and inex- 
orable judge. After the first audi- 
ence with king Charles, on the very 
day of his arrival at Bayonne, Na- 

oleon insultingly accosted the prince 
of the Asturias, by telling him, that 
he would never be able to clear him- 
self of the just reproaches of his fa- 
ther. From that moment the prince 
was confined to his house, which he 
was not permitted to leave, even to 
take a walk. He was next called upon 
to restore the crown to his father, 
which he did without hesitation, pro- 
testing that he had never intended to 
deprive him of it 


los, the moment he had finished this letter, 
very indiscreetly communicated the contents 
to xnobleman of his suite, whose name! do 
now recgliect, but who made them known to 
Fuentes, another Spanish nobleman. This 
wretch hastened to lay them before the Em- 
peror Napoleon, who rewarded him with a 
sumof money. Measures were immediately 
taken to seize the couricr. He was overta- 
ken on the bridge of 14 Bidassoa; and the 
pursuers after searching in vain about his 
person, for the letter, murdered him, and 
threw the body into the river. 
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The old king was the first to per- 
ceive the abyss iuto which he had 
plunged, as the first of whom the 
sacrifice of his rights was demanded, 
‘» favour of Napoleon. It threw him 
into a paroxysm of rage, but he was 
obliged to yield. The sense of his 
jisgrace, and the confusion of mind 
produeed by an upbraiding conscience 
deprived him of all power of resis- 
ianee. He signed his abdication, 
and exchanged, one of the finest 
kingdoms on earth, for a castle in 
Franee. 

After all the princes of the royal 
house had likewise renounced their 
titles, with the exeeption of the 
prince of the Asturias,—the infant 
Don Francisco, the same who has 
been mentioned above, threw himself 
at the feet of his brother. He conjured 
him by the glory of his ancestor, by 
the manes of Charles V. not to submit 
to this deed of shame. He represented 
that the abdication of the others was 
of no consequence, but that he, pre- 
sumptive heir of the erown, and the 
idol of his subjects, owed to them an 
example of firmness, atamoment. when 
they were all arming themselves in 
defence of his rights: ‘That his re- 
muneiation would complete the work 
of iniquity, would cover him with dis- 
grace, in the eyes of all Europe, and 
extinguish the love ef his people. 
Ferdinand promised his brother not 
to yield, but his resolution was in-+ 
sufficient to withstand the threat of 
Napoleon, that he should be treated 
like the duke d’Enghien, if he did 
not resign instantaneously. “ I must 
have your head, or your seal.” Such 
was the language of Bonaparte, for 
the genuineness of which I can vouch. 
The prinee chose dishonour, and 
signed. 

My task is ended. I have had no 
other aim, than to premulgate the 
truth, 

Paris, September, 1808. 

—_ € ae 
LETTERS ON FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 
The following series of Ictters addressed to a 

literary friend are intended to comprise a 

narrative not only of the adventures but of 


the reflections of the author, during a late 
residence of some years in France and 
England. They will also contain authen- 
tic details concerning the actual condition 
of those countries, and: will be regularly 
continued through some of the succeediug 
numbers of the work. The writer does 
not mean to confine himself to any metho- 
dical plan either of relation or ofdiscus- 
sion, and will pass alternately from the 
institutions of one country to those ofthe 
other as the associations of his memory 
may prompt. ‘The three first of the serics 
now offered to the public refer almost ex- 
clusiv -ly to France. Am. Review. 


MY DEAR H-— 


No impressions can be more lively, 
no sensations more rapid and cheerful, 
than those of a young American who, 
‘Jeaving his country for the first time, 
arrives in the river Garonne on a fine 
day of the month of June, after a sea 
voyage of two months accompanied by 
one unbroken train * of vapours and 
clouds and storms. “‘ Such was exaetly 
my case, and my Imagination was 
never so powerfully affected as by the 
scenery which I then witnessed, and 
of which nothing of the same deserip- 
tion ever meets the eye of a traveller 
in thiscountry Vineyards spread ever 
lofty hills.—chateaux of white stones, 
built in a style of taagnificence, and 
surrounded by a display of cultivation 
altogether uaknown to us at heome,— 
a multitude of country, mansions and 
of villages delightfully situated either 
near the edge of ths water or along 
the declivities of the hills; anumerous 
population of peasantry of an ap- 
pearance equally novel, and in an at- 
tire singularly grotesque; all these 
present themselves to the view in 
continuous suecession for twenty one 
leagues,—the distanee from the en- 
trance of the river to the city of 
Bordeaux. This perspective so strik- 
ingly contrasted with “ the sullen and 
monotonous ocean,” appeared at the 
time sufficient to indemnify me for all 
the cabin fatigues whieh I had en- 
countered, and gave mea most deli- 
cious -foretaste of the satistactiens 
which I was to derive from the beun- 
ties so profusely seattered over this 
fine region by the hand of nature. 
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understood then for the first time the 
foree of the exclamation, la belle 
France, which I had so ofteu heard 
in the mouth of her sons, and begun 
to form some idea of the na- 
ture of that charm which  ope- 
rates upon them like the fascination 
of magic, after any length of absence, 
and at any distance of space from 
their native soil. 7 

We frequently sailed within an 
hundred feet of the shore, se as to be 
enabled to converse with the proprie- 
ters of the country-seats whom we 
occasionally observed sitting under 
the shade of their trees, some of 
which overhung the banks of the riv- 
er. The clusters ofsmall islands which 
we encountered, particularly near the 
confluence of the Dordogne with the 
Garonne, and which were covered 
with the most luxuriant vegetation, 
heightened the enchantment of the 
scene.—-Nothing is wanting to the 
Garonne but a translucent wave to 
supply it with an assemblage of fea- 
tures more smiling, variegated and 
picturesque than those which belong, 
perhaps, to any other river in the 
world. The waters were turbid at 
the time we passed up, and I was in- 
formed that this was the case during 
greater part of the year. I have 
contemplated since, but with emotions 
of pleasure not by any means so 
vivid, the banks of the Hudson in 
this country, and these of the Wye 
in England, both so justly celebrated 
for’ the magnificence and beauty of 
the views which they afford. The 
character of the seenery is indeed 
totally distinct in these rivers, and, 
perhaps, the preference which I give 
to the first arises from the influence 
of a particular association of ideas 
and circumstances. Who is it that 
has ever experienced the sufferings of 
a long illness, without being, on his 
conyalescence, disposed to repeat, 


with Akenside, 


* Fair is nature’s aspect » 
‘When rural songs and odors wake the 
morn 
se every eye; but how much more to 
s 


“Round whom the bed of sickness long dif ve 


fused - 
“Its melancholy gloom! how doubly fair als 
“When first with fresh-born vigor he ing TY. 
hales hil 
“The balmy breeze, and feels the blesse, din 
sun 
“Warm at his bosom, from the springs om ‘7? 
life de 
“Chasing oppressive damps and languid pe! 
pain.” an 
: ‘ gal 
If I could well claim permission tj ant 


ss so soon from my immediate; 


subject, it would be to talk of the 










navigation of another stream—t}: . 
Wye, which I have mentioned abov.— of 
The English have within their ow jay 
island much of the finest imagery of yo 
nature, embellished by the most per. 8 
fect labours of art, and by the luxwdM yo 
ry of taste. But if 1 were to be eal. po 
led upon to select any one portion o 

their seenery upon which I havi “0 
dwelt, with most delight, it woullf “A 
be that of the Wye from Ross t a 
Chepstow. For “ a picturesque tourist’ 

itis asort of bonne bouche, an ef “Vv 


quisite morceau, with which, moreo-f 
ver, the appetite could scareely evemm °4 
be cloyed. The Wye is our Hudson 
in miniature, but with features of, 
much softer character, and with 
gothic appendages which give toil 
all the additional and powerful in. 
fluence over the fancy that belong tv 
“‘wizard time and antique story.” 
The proportions of nature on th 
Hudson, for a course of two hundred 
miles, are of the most gigantic magni- 
ficence, and the historical reeollee:- 
ions connected with this river are‘ 
an American of the most endearing 
and ennobling kind. The progres 
of civilization, moreover, as yol 
trace it on its banks so far in the in- 
terior of this continent, in the flour 
ishing cities of Hudson, of Athens, 
and of Albany, swells the mind, an/ | 
refreshes the patriotism by the pros yn 
peet of actual and future improve-H tic 
ments almost as stupendous to thei kn 
imagination, as the rocks and moun-fM fo) 
tains in their vicinity are to the 7) 
eye. wl 

The beauties of the English river th 
are comprised within a space of fifty di 
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wiles ; it winds itself like the Hudson 
almost into labyrinths, aud in a ve- 
ry narrow channel, presents rocks and 
hills of equal ruggedness, although of 
dimensions much less colossal. There 
is, however, about the Wye an in- 
deseribable and unrivalled charm; a 
eculiar “ witchery “ arising from 
an admixture of the soft with the 
savage features of the landscape ; 
and from the gothic ruins which de- 
ecorate its banks at intervals ; amon 
the rest those of Tintern Abbey, by 
far the most majestic and imposing 
of all the deeayed edifices of all Eng- 
land. In the navigation of this river 
ou ean deseend from your boat te 
the banks whenever you please, and 
you then rarely fail to find the whole 
poetical assemblage, 


« Of lofty tress with sacred shades 

“ And perspectives of pleasant glades 

“The ruins too of some majestis piece 

“Boasting the power of ancient Rome or 
Greece 

“Whose statues, friezes, columns broken 
lie 

“And though defaced, the wonder of the 


eye hes 


But to return to the Garonne. At the 
mouth of the river, a couple of fierce 
looking officers came on board of our 
vessel] from the French guard-ship 
stationed under the neighbouring 
forts. ‘They took down with great 
minuteness the history of our cargo, 
of the voyage, &e. &c. and examined 
each passenger with regard to his 
name, his birth-place, his profession, 
his age and his views. ‘These par- 
tienlars were immediately transmit- 
ted to the poliee of Bordeanx, and 
thenee férwarded to the head-quarters 
of Espionage at Paris. We perform- 
ed quarantine for eight days about 
half-way up the river. abreast of the 
neat little village of Pouillace, and 
underwent there a similar examina- 
tion.—We were thus perfectly well 
known to the municipal authorities 
for some time before our landing. 
This was not the only circumstance 
whieh reminded us of the nature of 
the government within whose juris- 
diction we then were and which 

vOL. I. 


threw a shade over the satisfactions 
that the surrounding seenery was 
calculated to afford. We were hail- 
ed on our passage up from a multi- 
tude of boats kept by the brokers of 
Bordeaux, who send their elerks to 
meet vessels at their entrance into 
the river, and te solicit the custom of 
the captains and supereargoes. These 
gentlemen preferred their boon with 
an earnestne’§ of entreaty, and a 
humility of manner which afforded 
a melancholy indication of the stag- 
fiation of trade, and of the depres- 
sion of the commercial spirit. Their 
services, however are rendered in- 
dispensable by the regulations of the 

overnment which limit their num- 
ér, and subjects them to a rigorous 
discipline, as well as to a very oner- 
ous tax for the privilege of exercis- 
ing their funetions.—On leaving the 
qnarantine-ground, our trunks were 
earefully examined by the custom- 
house officers habited a la militaire, 
who were then stationed on the deck, 
and who remained with us until per- 
mits were obtained both from the 
Douane and the Prefecture de police, 
for our landing and forthe disem- 
barkation of our effects. These un- 
derwent a second scrutiny, before 
they were extricated from the hands 
of a host of famished tide-waiters 
by whoii we were guarded. 


Nothing can be more imposing 
than the aspect of Bordeaux as you 
appreach it by water. The eye takes 
in at one glance a series nearly two 
miles in length, of magnificent stone 
edifices, constructed upon the same 
plan, and forming altogether a large 
segment of a complete cirele. The 
facade des chartrons is not excelled, 
perhaps, by any thing of the same 
description in the world, and can 
boast of a perspective, from the op- 
posite side of the river, rarely sur- 
passed in richness and variety. We 
found, on entering the harbeur, about 
one .hundred and fifty Prussian gal- 
liots, dismantled and laid up in or- 
dinary. They were arranged in very 
regular series, and being exactly of 
the same form and colour, produced 
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a striking and picturesque effect. 
These vessels were about to set sail, 
the day previous to the annunciation 
at Bordeaux, of the war which broke 
out in 1806 between the British and 
the unfortunate king of Prussia to 
whose ports they were destined. 
Some accidental delay i in the ecustom- 
house arrangements retarded their 
departure, and snatched a rich booty 
from the British ervisers. This op- 
portune intelligence, as it was then 
deemed, saved “them from a proba- 
hle danger at the time; but their 
fate was only suspended ; for not 
long afterwards they fell a prey to 
the “ pacificator of “ Kurope and 
the tutelary genius of commerce,” 

when he commenced his unexpeeted, 
aud unprovoked war npon Prussia. 
If his imperial majesty be in posses- 
sion of an infallible areanum against 
worms—another seeret and dauge- 
rous enemy to which they are now 
exposed,—they may, perhaps, serve 
at some remote period, for the trans- 
port of troops to this hemisphere, 

when the ocean presents no obstacle 
to our subjugation. 

On the morning after my arrival 
at Bordeaux. I found a soldier sta- 
tioned in the hall of the merchant's 
dwelling in which I was hospitably 
lodged, and was informed that this 
visiter was to be my attendant, until I 
passed through the customary exami- 
nation at the police office. T lost no 
fime in getting rid of my escort who, 
when dismissed, expected and re- 
ecived a gratuity of some magnitude 
for a funetionary of his grade. At 
the police office, the same  interros ga- 


‘tories were propounded to me as at 


the entranee of the river, and at the 
quarantine ground,—but my passport 
or pérmit to remaim and travel in 
France, was not delivered until 
some weeks after. The same cere- 
monial is practised with regard to all 
strangers who arrive or land in any 
art of the empire. ‘The circum- 
stunees of this seraiiny, and thie em- 
barrassments which We had éxpe- 
rienced m the debareation of our bag- 
gage, excited a more than common 


disgust in the mind of one who, if he 
possessed no other knowledge on this 
subject, than that which the institu. 
tions of his own country afford, would 
not understand the meaning of the 
term police, and might suppose that 
the arrival of a foreigner, so far 
from being ajust cause ‘of Suspicion, 
should in all eases, be matter of pub. 
lie exultation. 

I passed six weeks in Bordeaux; 
a period during which 1] was inde. 
fatigably employed in studying the 
general manners, and examining the 
institutions of that city. The aseent 
of Mde. Blanchard in a balloon, the 
day after my arrival, gave me an 
early opportanity, of seeing nearly 
the whole population grouped toge. 
ther in a puble garden, which would 
do honour to any metropolis in the 
world, ‘Uhe weather was just such 
as was desirable for the entire sue. 
cess of the aeronaut, and for the 
gratification of the speetators. The 
lady aseended gradually and perper- 
dieularly antl she disappeared from 
our view, and was wafted by gente 
breezes to Libourne, a distanee ol 
some leagues, where she alighted 


in perfeet “safety , to the great aston- 


ishment and dismay of those who 
witnessed her deseent. To me, who 
had never before seen a prosperous 
apotheosis of this kind, the — scene 
was extremely pleasing, but I de- 
rived still more satisfaction, from the 
inspection of a much more numeros 
erowd than Lhad ever contemplated, 
and of whom the physiognomy, dres 
and manners had all the allurement 
of novelty. The saicty,—the viva 
eity,—the eceentricities of the na 
tional temper, excited by the nature 
of the spectacle, and quickened by 
the influence of a most genial atmos: 
phere, all manifested themselves ol 
this oceasion, in expressions of rap- 
turous delight,—in exclamations 
surprise s—in the utmost eagerness 
of curiosity and in the most grotesqut 
exhibitions of charaeter. In all theit 
public assemblages, at the theatres— 
the coffee-houses,—and in the public 
walks, I ebserved the same exhila 
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rating merriment, and I aeery “met 
hut admire the elasticity of that 
spirit which notwithstanding the 

ressure of public grievances that 
earry dismay and anguish into every 
jwelliug, still sonpiidine at any alle- 
yiation however slight or transitory. 
In the midst of calamities of a most 
overwhelming foree, the springs of 
the native character can he set in mo- 
tion by the smallest excitements. A 
public spectacle of any deseription, a 
play ora ball, or the common plea- 
sures of meial intercourse, can drive 
into temporary oblivion, the most bi- 
ting cares and the most knawing an- 
\ieties, and produce such effeets as 
might lead you to suppose that you 
surveyed—not the victims of a ruth- 
less despotism, but a people enjoying 
all the immunities of a peaceful 
freedom, and privileged even from 
the common infelicities of life. 

A mere epicure or- gourmand dis- 
posed to saeritiee the higher enjoy- 
ments of the mind to the gritifiea- 
tious of the palate, should select 
Bordeaux asa plaee of residence in 
preference, perhaps, to any- other 
of the west If the sword of Damo- 
eles be suspended over the head of 
the merchant, he has, at least, the 
consviativa of feasting at a most 
luxurious board. Here are the true 
* Siculee dapes,”—and I would ven- 
lure to say, here is the true nectar 
which was quaffed in Olympus. I 
think I lave never found elsewhere 
the pleasures of the table so redan- 
dant or delicious, as in the month of 
July at the country seat ofa Bordelais 
merchant situated on the borders of 
the river, and surrounded by a most 
enchanting scenery. Fish and fowl 
of every ‘variety ‘and of the finest 
flavours, wines of the most exquisite 
ure rarely suf- 
fered to go abroad ; a dessert consist- 
ing of strawberries. plumbs, fresh 
almonds, apricots, cherries, &e.—all 
in the highest perfeetion :—-~these coun- 
the 
fare of our host. We saw 
from his hall the hills covered with 
viueyards oa the opposite shore of 


the Garonne ; numerous chateaux on 
the declivities s; noble avenues of 
loity ash along the borders, and ves- 
sels sailing within a few yards of the 
bank. I gazed upon all these ad-. 
vantages with peculiar complacency, 
beeause they appeared to me, in the 
light of a just indemnification to an 
excellent individual, for the public 
calamities of which he was an in- 
dignant spectater, aad a sorrowful 
victiin. 

Bordeaux has several theatres, but 
of the performance in them, one who 
is about tg speak of Paris, should 
say nothing. The pageantry of the 
stage, the dancers, and even the 
heroes of the buskin, served to amuse, ° 
and sometimes to astonish a raw stran 
ger;but the traces which they left 
were soon obliterated by the ex- 
hibitions of the metropolis. As a 
monument of architecture, the opera 
house of Bordeaux, is certainly the 
most magnificent of its kind, and dis- 
plays within, a mass of machinery for 
scenic purposes which is truly stu- 
peudous in size, as weil as admirable 
im the eentrivanee. The rage for 
theatrica! amusements here is even 
greater than it isin Paris, and the 
spirit of gambling indulged to a still 
more vilious exeess. 

I shall net stop to dwell on any of 
the pablic structures, nor upon “the 
appearance of ihe private dw ellings 
of this city. Many of them are mag- 
nificent, as well ag some of the 
streets; and again, many, or perhaps 
most of the latter are more narrow 
and dirty, than the worst parts of the 
metropolis. ‘The idea of Paris et- 
faces the recvilection of the exterior 
of any other city of Franee. The 
cathedral of Bordeaux, is, however, 
a venerable gothie pile; and there 
are, in its ucighbourhood, some re- 
mains of Roman arghitettare, which 
every traveller should inspect.. The 
white stone of which the houses of 
this eity are constructed, is draww 
frum the quarries dug in the banks 
of the river, and extending in some 
instances for miles under the vine- 
yard. ‘They are, many parts. tn- 
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habited by the families of the labour- 
ers, whose chimneys are perforated 
through the earth, and emit a smoke 
among the vines, which produces 
many an eager enqniry fromap Amer- 
can stranger. 


The fine hotel, which was former- 
ly the archiepise opal palace, was in- 
habited at the period of my residence 
in Bordeaux by the eivil prefect. 
The archbishop was the tenant of a 
much more humble mansion, and 
lived ina style very far removed 
from the eeclesiasticle pomp of the 
middle ages. I was introduced to 
this venerable old man, and at his 
table, formed an acquaintance with 
several of the most intelligent priests 
of his diocese. Our conversation na- 
turally embraced the progress and the 
prospects of religion within the 
sphere oi their labour, and their tes- 
timony fully eonfirmed the cenelu- 
sions which my own personal obser- 
vation led me to adopt on this sub- 
ject. They informed me that the 
seeds of picty had been in the eourse 
of the revolution, completely extir- 
pated from the breasts of almost eve: 
ry class of the community, and that 
since the re-establishment of the hie- 
rarchy, and the resurrection of the 
aliar by the concordat, christianity 
had regained but a small share of in- 
fluence over the public mind. ‘The 
seantiness of therrown stipend, bare 


A yoke, 

“To tame the stooping soul, a trick of 

state, 

* To mask their rapine, and to share their 

prey.” 

The nature of my pursuits conduet 
edie to the halls of justice, and induced 
me to seek an acquaintance with the 
principal lawyers of a eity, once 
famed for its skill in jurisprudence 
and for the learning and dignity of 
its bench. 1 was successful in ob. 


taining an introduction to many of 
the most eminent of the bar, and 
to some of the judges. The in. 


formation which they communinated 
joined to my own observation in the 
courts, enabled me to form a tolera- 
bly precise idea of their adminisira- 
tion of justice, and of the state of 
their foreusie eloquence. ‘I shall 
have so much to say on the subject 
of French jurisprudenee and French 
oratory in general, when I reach 
Paris, that 1 shall now only remark, 
that neither the one nor the other edi- 
fied me much at Bordeaux, although 
1 found there more knowledge and 
impartiality in the first, and in some 
instanees, more natural force and 
pathos in the last, than F had ocea- 
sion to remark in the eapital. I ne- 
ver could reconeile my judgment or 
taste, to that exeessive vehemence 
of declamation, which is almost uni- 
versal at the French bar. even on the 
most trifling occasions. ‘The same 


ly sufficient for the acquisition of the 
common necessaries of life—the de- 
grading inferiority in which they re- 
m: sined with reg rard to the secular 
funetionaries ; and the genius of the 
military system, which while it per- 
vaded even the lower orders 
more rapidly than the spirit of 
piety, stifled the flame, and couuter- 
acted the advances of the latter; 
these, with other eauses, had con- 
tributed not only to intercept the re- 
wards of their zeal. but alinost to rob 
them of the censclation of hope.— 
‘They felt, and could not but acknow 
le: Ise, that religion in the hands of 
their rulers, was merely, 


cardinal defegt appeared to me to pre- 

vail both on the stage, and in the 
pulpit, although not to so reprehen- 
sible a ‘degree in the latter ;—but 
more of this by and by. 

Various and very obvious eauses 
have conspired to obseure the lustre 
of the judgment seat, and to lessen 
the ability of the professor of the 
law, both in Bordeaux, and in all 
the provineial cities of France. The 
cipeumstanees of the revolution were 
unfavorable to all the neble purposes, 
and the higher, and dignified walks 
of justice; the empoverishment of 
those cities was also one of the chief 
sourees of this decline, no less than 
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i the abolition of the provincial par- 


liaments, which assembled an illus- 
trious magistracy, and afforded a 
wide field to the generous emulation, 
as well as a noble theatre for the ef- 
forts of the bar. The emoluments of 
the profession at Bordeaux, were 
comparatively small, and the drud- 
gery almost intolerable. ‘The law. 
yers enjoyed, however, a good share 
of consideration, and a much higher 
grade in the scale of the community 
than is alloted to them at Paris, 
The individual of this elass who in- 
spired me with most respect, both for 
his private character and his Jearn- 
ing, Was a nephew of the celebrated 
Emerigon, the author of the Treatise 
on Insurance. His virtues and ta- 
jents do honour to the distinguished 
pame which he bears. 

I was struck with one of the 
practices of litigation in this city as 
eminently pernicious, and which, 
although it prevails in Paris, is not 
caleulated to produce there, the same 
mischievous effects, as in a commer- 
eial or a less populous community. 
[allude to the Fecmesleithivd among 
the merchants and others of printed 
memoirs, elaborately framed by the 
lawyers in the first stages of a cause, 
and containing a history of the de- 
mands and the grievances of the liti- 
gant parties, together with the proofs 
and arguments in their favour. ‘They 
are generally perused with eagerness; 
opinions are formed with regard to 
the merits of the suit, and discussed 
with no small warmth in the cireles 
of the exchange, and the coffee. 
houses ; and the friends of the dif- 
ferent suitors assiduously labour to 
propagate the sympathies which they 
themselves feel. Nothing could tend 
more directly to produce social dis- 
cord; particularly among men, whose 
minds were left vacant of employ- 
ment by the stagnation of trade, and 
the decline of the manufacturing and 
mechanie arts. | ) 

Literature once flourished in Bor- 
deaux under the auspices of a learn- 
ed academy, and of an exuberant 
trade. At this moment it is, as you 
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may imagine, at a very low ebb as 


well there, as in all the provincial 
towns of France. I inquired in vain 
for a man of any eminence in science, 
or in general literature. There were 
no authors of reputation in any de- 
partment of knowledge ; no profound 
statesmen to support the reputation of 
the birth place of Montesquieu. Paris 
swallows up not only all the physical 
butall the intellectua] treasures of the 
empire. I visited the house in which the 
author of the Spirit of Laws was born, 
and experienced those emotions which 
the spot was calculated to excite, in 
the breast of a literary enthusiast, 
and of the citizen of a free republic. 
It was impossible not to feel then the 
full force of the contrast, between the 
actual state of the public weal in 
France, and that which it was the 
passion of this lofty and independent 
genius, to establish and to perpetu- 
ate. Would he have believed the 
prophecy, if it had been foretold to 
him before his death,—that the peo- 
ple to whom he then dictated his les- 
sons of enlarged wisdom, and ele- 
vated, temperate freedom, could 
so soon beconie, as it were, 


“A race, resolved on bondage, fierce for 
chains ?” 


I surveyed the Lyeees public 
schools of Bordeaux, with a view to 
obtain some knowledge of educating 
French youth under the new regime. 
The opinions which I imbibed from 
this, and many subsequent inquires, 
are highly unfavorable to the present 
nay the vices of which, even 
those who were engaged in the busi- 
ness of public instruction, did not 
affect to deny. I shall say more on 
this subject hereafter. 1 cannot for- 
bear, however, mentioning here a 
little anecdote which was related to 
me in the course of my rambles 
through the schools. In examining 
the principal Lyece, I was attended 
by the director of the institution, 
who conducted me to a chapel at- 
tached to the edifice, in order to 
show me the tomb of .Wontaigne. 
The remains of this celebrated essay- 
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ist had been dopepited there, with 
the inseription and seulpture usual in 
his day, but had been accidentally 
removed, in the course of the revolu- 
tion, from the vault whieh they origi- 
nally occupied. When the building 
to which the chapel belongs, and 
which was formerly a eonvent, was 
converted into a Lycee by the present 
zovernment, the director had ocea- 
sion to examine the vault of Mon- 
taigne. and found there a skeleton 
which he supposed to be that of the 
author, and which dissolved into 
powder at the touch. Nothing re- 
mained firm but the skull, and part of 
the jaw-bone in which two teeth were 
found, in a state of tolerable preser- 
vation. ‘These were carefully ex- 
tracted, and one of them transmitted 
as a cadeau to Lueien Bonaparte, 
who had it richly set in gold, while 
the ether was retained by the direc- 
tor for himself, and underwent the 
same operation. The corpse of Mon- 
taigne, was identified by unquestion- 
able tokens, but afew weeks after, 
in another part of the ehapei, and it 
was aseertained with no less certainty, 
hat the teeth belonged to an aged 
e era who had died about the same 
time, and whose virtues were not 
such as to merit so eager a comme- 
moration. This affair the director 
called a pleasant muystification. 

It is impossible to be long with 
the Bordelats without beeoming at- 
t hed to them. ‘They ca’ boast of 
but little scienee,—of still less reli- 
gious morality, and of no very ex- 
quisite polish: of manners; and yet 
they quickly conetliate the favour of 
all sorts of travellers, by their natu- 
ral acuteness—their officious hos- 
pitality, their inexhaustible flow of 
spirits, and the winning naivete and 
bonhommie of their charac ter. Ma- 
uy horrible atrocities were perpe- 
trated here during the revolution, 
but they are speken of in a language 
of honest regret, and manly shame, 
which prompt you tv believe, that 
they had much less of malignity iu 
their origin, than the  exeerable 
orgies ofthe capital. Ihave made 
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one remark generally w vith regard to 
the provincial towns ;—that the 
character of their inhabitants as they 
fell under my observation, would 
never have encouraged me to admit, 
even the possibility of the rev olution. 
ary excesses which are ascribed to 
them ; ; whereas a short acquaintance 
with the capital served to render the 
whele * disastrous tale” of her enor. 
mities easily credible. IL saw there, 
even on a superficial glance, materials 
for crimes of such stupendous turpi- 
tude and ferocity; but I discovered 
nothing in the provinces to warrant 
a priori amere supposition of their 
histery, which, however, no longer 
admits of a doubt. 

Notwithstanding the vivaeity of 
the southern character,—the anima- 
tion of the publie walks—ihe noisy 
mirth of the theatres, and the laxu- 
ries of the table, Bordeaux is still a 
melancholy city to a refleeting stran- 
ser. It exhibits a gloomy picture of 
decay, and like all the adjacent coun- 
try, whithers under the gripe of op- 
pression. in every private meeting 
and at every table, I heard besides 
the effusions of natural gaiety, those 
of invineible sorrow, for the sad 
contrast which was but too visible 
to every eye, between the former, and 
the actual state of their city. I was 
told that but fifteen years before, it 
contained a third more of inhabitants 
than the number I then saw ; that 
instead of the inaction, the languor, 
and the misery which 1 witnessed, it 
displayed, not a ragged and famish- 
ed populace, but a scene of universal 
plenty and of splendid opulence, and 
all the usual eoncomitanis of pros- 
perity and contentment, 


“ Cheerful hurry ; commerce many-tongued 
* And Art mechanic, at his various task 
“ Fervent employed.” 


I made frequent exeursions into the 
vine-country of the neighbourhood, 
once the most flourishing part of 
France, and then perhaps the most 
miserable, under the aceumulated 
and ineffable evils of the econserip- 
tion, the taxation, and the privation 
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ofa market for the produce of the 
soil. The detestation in which the 
resent government is generally held 
throughout France, is nowhere so 
lively, or so openly expressed, as in 
this city, and the adjacent country. 
The better elasses indulged in a free- 
dom of remark, and a strain of in- 
dignant reprobation, with regard to 
the system of administration from 
which their calamities spring, that 
filled me with dismay, when I ealled 
tomind the activity and the rigours 
of the police. The ascendency, how - 
ever, of this gloomy inquisition, is 
not as absolute in the provinees, as 
in the capital ; nor ean any organi- 
zation of terror or of foree however 
perfect in the design, preve suffi- 
cient in all eases, and particularily 
among a people of an ardent and im- 
petuous temper, to prevent the eva- 
orations of the spirit of hate when 
engendered by actual suffering, and 
the pressure of undisguised injustice. 
indignation and anguish have a pow- 
er irresistibly expansive and volatile 
in the besoms of men who are some- 
what distant from the seat of. the ty- 
ranny by which they are excited, and 
who are not entirely benummed by 
the torpor of vassalage, or rendered 
insensible, by the long habit of suf- 
fering, to the bitterest woes of life. 

It is now four years siuece my re- 
sidence in Bordeaux. Within this 
interval the total suspension of com- 
meree, and the aggravated weight of 
domestic tyranny, have more and 
more empoverished the inhabitants, 
and thinned their numbers. The in- 
formation which I have obtained 
from the most authentic testimony, 
satisfies me, that the present state 
of that noble city, and of ali the 
fine territory of the Garonne, is still 
more calamitous and despondent than 
heretofore. The houses are but half 
tenanted,—the population dejected, 
—the streets comparatively silent ; 
the execrations against the grinding 
oppression of the military rule, are 
poured forth with more asperity, and 
less reserve than ever. When de 
Spair begins to operate, and when 


to the full extent in Paris. 


poverty assails the victim, every lit- 
tle glimmering of hepe will be hailed 
with eredulous joy, and it is there- 
fore, that the delusive revocation of 
the anti-commercial deerees may ele- 
vate the spirits of the Bordelais mer- 
chants forashort time, but the experi- 
ence of the future will be like that of 
the past and they will find thatthe slen- 
der profits of their toil will be absorbed 
by the voracious fisc, & that, as long as 
the dominion of the sword endures, and 
they retain enough of energy to make 
an industrious effort, they ‘will under- 
go afate not unlike the punishment 


‘of Sisyphus or of Tantalus 


History teaches us what will be the 
effect of the prolongation of the mili- 
tary despotism, even upon the pro- 
vincial inhabitants of France ; an ef- 
fect which is already wrought almost 
Under 
the constant operation of fear and 
force, the mind must, at length be 
completely unnerved and dastardize d; 
the * guardian vigour.” and the na- 
tive pride of the soul mnst wholly 
disappear ;—under the steady influ- 
ence, and the demoralizing example 
of profligate power and prosperous 
erime, the moral sentiments and the 
heroic virtues must be finally stifled ; 
—hby the habit of fawning flattery, 
and the constant utteranee of lying 
admiration, all self estimation must 
be lost, and even the innate powers 
of discrimination between virtue be 
utterly extinguished. On reading, in 
the newspapers ef France, the histo- 
ry of the provincial preceedings with 
regard to the hate marriage of the 
Kmperor, and the language of their 
deputations to the Imperial throne, 
I discover a refinement of adulation, 
and an alacrity of debasement in all 
elasses, which eonvinee me that the 
degeneracy of that character which I 
have just portrayed has been, within 
the three last years, even more ra- 

id and universal than I could have 
expeeted. Should the despotism of 
the sword triumph abroad, as if does 
at home, the human drama must, 
by the operation of Known causes, 
present all over the continent ef Ku- 
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rope, the same sickening spectacle 
ere long may be exhibited by France- 





“Sloth, ignorance, dejection, flattery, fear, 
“ Oppression raging o‘er the waste he makes.‘ 
[From the Port Folio.] « 
J 


AN OUTLINE SKETCH OF THE CITY OF 
LONDON. 


LONDON, APRIL 22d, 1799. 


I nave not yet had time or op- 
portunity to form an accurate idea of 
this immense metropolis, whose pepu- 
lation is usually estimated at about a 
million of souls, and its circuit at fif- 
teen or twenty miles; but asl have 
already rambled over it from Green- 
wieh to Chelsea, and noted the pro- 
minent objects sufficiently well to find 
my way in any direction, 1 will at- 
tempt to sketch an outline, which may 
possibly gave a clearer idea of the 
proportions of the figure than you 
would have if the features were shaded 
with the most minute particularity. 

As you approach the city from the 
water, the cupolas of Greenwich hos- 
pital, rising over a prodigious qua- 
drangle of hewn stone, on your left, 
give early notice of innumerable 
population ; your ideas of which are 
no way diminished, as you advance 
through a winding forest of masts, of se. 
veral miles in length, bordered with the 
back, fronts, and gable ends of mean 
and dusky brick houses, and opening 
at length upon the twelve or tifte en 
unequal arches of london bridge; the 
Tower upon your right, a huge mis- 
shapen pile of the rudest antiquity, 
between which and the bridge you 
dimly discover, through clouds of mist 
end smoke, the spires ofa hundred 
churches, and the swelling dome of 
St. Paul's. 

The meanness of this part of the 
town, however, may be justly ap- 
preciated, by the characterisiie ap- 
pellations of Ratcliff and Wapping, 
Shad ‘Thames, Old Jewry, Rag Fair, 
or Horse-ly-down indelibly stamped 

upon its prineipal streets by the calling 
of their vecupants or the wretchedness 


of their sitaation ; and as you pass the 
crowded stairs, the muddy docks, and 
the gaping sewers; you are equally 
offended with the dissonant ey. 
elamations of moral turpitude and the 
slimy refuse of material impurity, 
If you land av the bridge stairs an 
force your way through a mob of 
rer bawling “ a boat sir! 4 
sculler sir! ‘ and are happy enou 
to elude the first onset a * 


** Of carts, and cars, and coaches, roaring 
all,” 


yon thay scramble through the mud, 
as fast as you cdn make your way 
among the eager crowd, perpetuall 
driving up and down Fish street hill; 
eross the street, when there’s a 
momentary interval at the continnal 
drive of carriages, thwarting each 
other in every direction; dodge the 
opponent that will be sure to meet you 
full butt at the corner ; and bless your 
stars that you are safe in Lombard- 
street, adamp and gloomy passage in 
which the principal bankers of London 
are oftén in winter obliged to light 
candies at noonday. 

But as it often happens to the hur. 
ried passenger, who has enough to 
do in London to take care of himself, 
we have passed the Monument, with 
out notice, though a dorie column two 
hundred feet high, erected a hundred 
yards down this hill te mark the spot 
where the great firebroke out in 1666. 

In Lombard-street the footways are 
just wide enough fer one person to 
pass at a time, and necessity has die- 
tated the salutary regulation that the 
right hand takes the wall: but you 
presently open the Mansion-house, or 
residence of the lord mayor, a massy 
edifice of freestone, with a portico of 
six or eight Corinthian eolumns, 
toward Threadneedle-street ; along 
which yon see the front of the Bank, 
presenting a small center, and two 
richly ornamented wings, run out as 
a sereen to the extensive offices within. 
Aimost directly before it stands the 
Exchange, an old square edifice of 
no great beauty, eclipsed by the new 
front of the India house, at some dis- 
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tance further down. You are now in 
the Poultry, a narrow passage of two 
or three hundred yards in length, be- 
tween Cheapside and Cornhill, con- 
tinuations, of different dimensions and 
under different names of the principal 
or rather of the sole regular avenue 


of communication between the city, 


roperly so ealled, and the west end. 


of the town. Here accordingly, a 
eonstant tide of coaches sets in every 
morning, and out every afternoon, in- 
dependent of counter currents, and 
aometimes eddies, whirling round 
sharp corners, and now and then dam- 
ming up the channel, so that coaches, 
«arts, and all are wedged up together 
in inextricable confusion, a cir- 
cumstanee in street language expres- 
ively ealled a jam. 

As you advance, the open shops, 
particularly those of goldsmiths, mer- 
ers, and printsellers, attract your 
notice, and induce the unwary to stop 
every now and then before a brilliant 
bow window, shining with all fash- 
ionable elegancies of the day disposed 
in the most fascinating style, and 
exhibited with a degree of neatness 
peculiar to London ;" at the imminent 
risk of being elbowed to the right and 
left; pilfered by a pick pocket ; im- 
portuned by a beggar; or knocked 
down by a sturdy porter, with a huge 
burden upon his head, crying ** by 
your leave !” in a tone of vexation, 
irritated by continual obstacles, that 
indicates in plain English, get out of 
he way ! 

You now find yourself immersed, 
ind as it were carried along in a cur- 
rent of foot passengers, on the half 
nn, toward the west endof the town ; 
 seareely noticing Guildhall, a 
liothie edifice at the end of a dingy 
‘treeton the right, you are seon tur- 
nd to the left by the butt end of 
Paternoster-row, apparently blocking 
ip the street; and through a narrow 
pening, of which you were not aware, 
jou are suddenly struck with as- 
nishment at the enormous mass of 
. Paul’s, seen transversely in its 
hole length of five hundred feet. 

Persons on foot take along the 

7OL. I, 


right side of the edifice, those in ear- 
riages are obliged to drive round to 
the left, and meet again in front, after 
some minutes, to go down Ludgate 
hill, a slippery descent, opening on 
the right, by an unnoticed passage, 
to the gloomy purlieus of Newgate and 
the Old Baily. 

At the foot of the hill you eross the 
spacious avenue of Black friars- 
bridge, a noble structure of freestone 
eleven hundred feet long, which is 
seen on the left, proudly vaulting over 
the ‘Thames, upon nine arches, the 
central one of which is a hundred feet 
wide. 

Here, it is worth while to turn 

aside to take a view of the city which 
is no where better seen than from the 
footways of this bridge, substantially 
guarded by stone balustrades. The 
river Thames, about as wide as the 
Sehuylkill at Philadelphia, crowded 
with boats and barges, winds finder 
you to the right and left, through 
London bridge on one side, and 
Westminster bridge on the other, 
lined on both hands for miles together, 
with brick houses and stone steeples ; 
among which you distingnish, throuch 
a mist of smoke, the slender eolumn 
of the monument on one side, and the 
towers of Westminster abbey, with 
their Gothie pinnacles on the 
other; between which, and near 
enough to be distinctly seen, the west 
front of St. Paul’s rises fifty feet 
above the adjacent houses to a square 
baitlement ornamented with pedimen‘s 
and statues, while on exch side ofa 
Corinthian portico of coupled columns 
two airy turrets or belfrys contrast, 
by their spiral shape and open strue- 
ture, with the massy elevation ef the 
dome. 

Up the river you seé@ the grand 
areade and terrace over which is built 
Somerset-house, a prodigious naffonal 
structure, designed to concentrate 
a number of the public offices, and at 
a distance, observed in fog and smoke 
the immense roof of Westminster 
hall. 

But to return to the foot of Ludgate 
2 by a noted stand ef hagkney 
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coaches (which are here obliged to 
keep the middle of the street,) and go 
on through Fleet-stseet to ‘Temple- 
bar. This was formerly a gateway, 
but itis now a useless incumbrance, 
only marking the bounds of the city 
before its western suburb exceeded it 
in beauty and extent. The present 
structure was erected by one of -the 
Stuarts, andhas been disgraced with- 
in half a century by the savage exhi- 
hition of the heads of the Seotch 
lords, who were executed for treason 
after the last rebellion : but you have 
no time for this, or any other reflee- 

tion, being pressed forward by the 
crowd behind; and jostling through 
iis narrow passages, you pick your 
way in the mud by the walls of two 
churches that stand here in the mid. 

die of the street, compressing the tor- 
reutof passengers into a narrower 
channel than usual. 

Here if you have heen so lucky in 
your first excursion as not to have 
been hustled for a ninny, in the 
ihrong of a boxing-mateh, a puppet- 
shew, ora troop of dancing bears, 
you can hardly promise yourself to 
eseape the privileged shove of a 
chimmey-sweeper, or a mealman, and 
the humorous, or malicious exertions 
of the hackney-eoachmen tosplash a 
passenger that is too well drest to ap- 

ear on foot. 

The narrow street now widens in- 
to the Strand, and on your right opens 
the areade of Somerset-house ; under 
which you enter the apartments of 
the Royal Avademy for painting and 
sculpture ; where if it happens to be 
the time of the annual exhibition, the 
street will be blocked up with coach- 
es. 

By this time you will be struck 
with the frequent repetition of the roy. 
al arms, elegantly executed im bronze 
or stucco, over the door of ever 
tradesman who has ever had the hon- 
our to serve any branch of the royal 
family with his wares ; and perhaps 
your admiration will be excited to 

risibility on beholding the insignia 
of royalty, accompanied with the ri- 
diculous pretention of * bug-destroy- 


——S = See: 
er to his majesty,” ““needlemaker to 
the queen,” or *‘ inventor of a shin. 
ing blackball, patronised by his roy. 
al “highness the prince of Wales.” 

A long way further on you reach 
the gateway and sereen before Nor. 
thumberland-house near which three 
leading streets intersect each other; 
and here in the days of popery there 
was a Gothie strueture surmounted 
with a cross from whence the name 
Charing-Cross. In its place there 
now stands an equestrian statute of 
Charles 1, elegantly executed in 
bronze, by a French artist of that 
age. 

"Here a spacious avenue opens to 
the left, which leads to the lodges of 
the horse- guards (at the principal en- 
trance to the royal palaces), to the 
treasury, Westminster-hall, the two 
houses of parliament, Westminster 
abby, &e. another turns to the 
right, which leads to the thea. 
tres, the palace of St. James's, 
and all the beautiful streets and 
squares of the court end of London, 
terminating in the Green-park, in 
which is the royal residence called 
Buekingham-house. 

In this part of the town the streets 
are wide, and the buildings every 
where neat and substantial; though 
nowhere magnificent : every now and 
then opening into public squares, or 
namented with grass-plots and shrul- 
berry ; yet even here convenience is 
more studied than shew, and the 
town houses of the first nobility ar 
rarely distinguishable from those of 
their ‘opulent. neighbours, either by 
size or splendour. The rich in Eng: 
land seem to have discovered, with 
national sagacity, that it is impos 
ble for wealth or power to push the 
accommodations of domestic life be 
yond the limits that ingenuity has 
here devised for a comfortable winter' 
residenee ; and the examples of Bur 
lington-house, the palaces of th 
dukes of Montague, Bedford, ané 
Northumberland; and other gloom 
edifices, erected in the last centurs 
upon the French model, seeluding 
and secluded from public view ar 
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po longer imitated or acremnare: The 


royal family itself inhabits a modern 
house, and only visits the palace of 
e+. James’s te attend the ceremonies 

of the chapel, or the. parade of the 
leis e. 

By the time you can have ranged 
through the elegant rows of Piceadil- 
ly; takena peep at Hyde-park, and 
attempted to estimate the throng of 


coaches. 
Running at the ring of pleasure, 


with one or two (sometimes three) 
footmen, according to the opulence or 
vanity of their masters, balancing 
behind them in splendid liveries, with 
umbrellas or goid-headed canes in 
their hands, it will be almost dark; 
and whether you return through 
Gxtord-street, by Holborn and Snow- 
hill, or descend St. James’s street to 
Pall-Mall, and go back the way you 
came, you will find every avenue 
lighted ep with rows of lamps, not 
ty venty yards asunder, and every shop 
illumimated with rev erberating mir- 
rors; elegant equipages, often lighted 
with flambeaux, rattling at full speed 
along the street, or across the coraers; 
and hackney- eoaches rumbling hea- 
vily on to Vauxhall, Ranelagh, the 
theatres, and other places of polite 
dissipation, which are all at this end 
of the town. 

But if the night be drizzly (as it 
probably will) and you can’t geta 
coach, take care you don’t slip down 
upon the smooth and slimy pavement, 
while you guard your pockets froman 
apparetly accidental jostle; but never 
stand to pick your way at a corner 
for it is better to step over shoe top, 
in mud than to be knocked down and 
run over. Ifa solitary female accosts 
you from a dark corner, turn a deaf 
ear ; and only think yourself safe 
from open or covert dangers, when 
be shelter yourself in the temporary 

ome, whether tavern, boarding-house 
or furnished lodging, that London 
readily affords to innumerable stran- 
gers, adapted to every disposition 
and graduated to every purse. 


Y te even here the first night will 
be haunted with real, or imaginary 
terrors; your lingering slumbers will 
be broken with apprehensions of sud- 
den fire, or secret assassination ; and, 
in the hour of darkness, as you listen 
to the hollow murmur that perpetually 
rises from the surrounding street, you 
tremble at the idea of havi ‘ing risked 
yourself within the vortex of such a 
mighty mass of moving mischief. 

The habit of a few nights, howe- 
ver, will settle your head, and you 
are gradually convinced by experi- 
ence, that aithough forty thousand 
people may rise here ev ery morning, 
without knowing how they shall ob- 
tain the subsistence of the day, it is 
still possible to live, even in London, 
secluded, and secure. 


* Such London is, by taste and wealth pro- 
claim’d 

* The fairest capital of all the world, 

** Ry riot and incontinence the worst. 

““ Where fiids Philosophy her eagle eye, 

** With which she gazes at yon burning disk, 

“ Undazzled, and detects and counts his 
spots ! 

“In London ; where her implements exact, 

** With which she calculates, computes, and 
scans 

* All distance, motions, magnitude, and now 

‘* Measures an atom, and now girds a world? 

“In London, Where has commerce such a 
mart, 

“Sor ich, so throng’d, so drain‘d and so sup- 
plied, 

“ As London ?—opulent, enlarged, and still 

* Encreasing London ! Babylon of old 

“ Not more the glory of the earth than she, 

“ A more accomplish‘d world's chief glory 
new.’ 


—aa Ome 
FOR THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


A TUTOR‘S ADDRESS TO PARENTS. 


As this is the first time I have 
been persuaded to pablish the result 


of my thoughts and experience con- 


cerning the education of youth, it 
will perhaps not prove unacceptable, 
that I introduce the Reader, to the 
Writer, by first giving an account of 
himself, 

i was brought up in a Country 
noted for the strictness ofits mora! 
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and religious discipline, during the 
period of youth. I came of parents 
who enjoyed that middle station of 
life, equally remote from luxury or 
scareity; in which circumstances of 
being are generally found the greatest 
regard be observance of those rules, 
which regulate the moral world, and 
keep it ina state of health and per- 
petuity. Their condition afforded 
me leisure to attend to their in- 
strugtions, and the means to pursue 
kuowiedge on a more enlarged seale 
than the domestie information of most 
parents is eapable of directing. I 
eontinued either to instruct myself 
privately, or at intervalsto attend 
some of the best seminaries in that 
part of the world, until 3 was twenty 
one years of age; so that from my 
years, and various gradations, from a 
humble school in a country situation, 
to the highest Academies of Eden- 
burg, I had many opportunities of 
seeing the diflerent modes of instruc- 
tion, and consequently of judging of 
those plans, which are best adapted 
for promoting the grand end of all 
education,—Wisdom and usefulness. 
I have now been twelve years an 
instructor of youth in my turn, dur- 
ing which time I have gone through 
the different grades of public, private, 
and seleet teaching. I have read 
much coneerning the most beneficial 
methods which might he adapted to 
soften the rigour of instruction ; 
and make it not only more beneficial, 
but more happy during its progress. 
For my own isnrovement, I have 
written considerably on the subject, 
in order to condense my observations; 
and I have thought still more. From 
these obvious advantages, my friends, 
it will be apparent, that if any in- 
dividual may be allowed eapable of 
judging of the most proper mode of 
educating youth, so as ts produce, 
what was mentioned before, as the 
desired end of all pure instruetion :— 
The greatest possible wisdom which 
can be cultivated in each individual, 
with the greatest possible usefulness 
to which he can be prepared ; 1 hum- 
bly suppose myself one whe may be 





safely entitled to speak to you on this 
subject. 

If the present mode of educating 
youth be allowed to be erroneous, as} 
begins to beso by all well informe 
persons, who ardently wish to ge 
the state of the human race made 
happier and better; we shall make 
but small progress in our alteratiens 
and reformations, if at every step of 
our experiment, we are to be turned 
aside, or interrupted, by the short. 
sighted policy, false fears, sympa. 
thetic prejudices, ar oyerweening af. 
fections and indulgencies of parents, 
I do not mean by these remarks that 
we should employ the rod, more than 
we do. Iam as newfashioned in my 
sentiments on the erroneous exercise 
of that slavish instrument, as any of 
you ean be. But how can a man, who 
has any respeet towards himself; any 
regard for the future purity, well be- 
ing, and happiness of his pupils, dis- 
pense with that last sad appeal to the 
human heart and understanding, when 
he finds many of them so brutified 
before he receives them; so led astray 
by mistaken indulgence ; so far gone 
in self will and obstinacy ; so pam- 
pered and effeminized by improper 
diet, clothing, and confinement ; so 
weakly in body and imbecile in mind, 
for the want of proper objects of 
pursuit to exercise both :—and lastly, 
tho’ not least, of all,—the poisonous 
discourses which they hear, too fre- 
quently, issuing from the mouths of 
those foul vomitories of corruption, 
who are older than themselves ; and 
of course more hackneyed in the ways 
of sin and contagion!—‘ad_ evils 
these—from which the watchful care 
of the most vigilant parents, can 
hardly hope entirely, to guard their 
tender little flock ! 

But O ye parents ! my chief busi- 
ness is with you: with you must the 
work of reformation begin—unto you, 
ye Mothers, belongs the saint-like 
task of first forming the tender plas- 
tie mind ; and Oh! consider the im- 
portant trust which Providence has 
committed to your care! Consider 

the honourable station you hold, at 
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the head of a little family of sym- 
pathetic and imitative creatures ; 
who are ready to catch instruction, of 
either a good or a bad kind, by every 
opening of your mouths; by every 
motion of your eye; by every move- 
ment of your body, and by every ex- 
ample which your conduct aud beha- 
yiour may seem to imprint. 

How circumspect ought then pa- 
rents to be of their thoughts, words 
and actions, in the presence of their 
family, when they consider that the 
little keen eyed observers of their eon. 
duct are constantly looking up to them 
fur direction; for instruction; for 
guidance; for liberty and enjoyment. 
Behold how vivid their impressions ! 
a look of approbation or dislike, is 
sufficient to determine the course of 
the fle xible child :. but if you utter a 
word, and if you should nat abide 
yourself, by what that word meant-O 
what a lessen do you teach the young 
moralist! Should the word yeu expres- 
ed be a yes, and yet youdid not perform 
what you promised to the youn 
eager expectant, who is wuidtiduesl 
by faithful and aneorrupted nature, 
to receive the impressions of truth in 
preference to falshood, as his little 
experience tells him there could be 
no confidence preserved among his 
young playmates, if they did not stick 
scrupulously by their promises, you 
forfeit the impression of your veraci- 
ty with your child, and lessen your 
authority over him. Should, the 


word be a no—let it be irrevocable. : 


Let no teasing, or importunities, ro 
blandishments, or wheedlings of the 
child, much less screamings and ery- 
ings, incline you to reeall your de- 
nials and prove yourself capable of a 
falshood. The child, when he once finds 
out that you are firm, and unshaken 
in your words, will soon cease from 
the unprofitable contest of trying 
your patience, or abusing your indul- 
gence. This establishment of the 
importance of truth, in the minds of 
the young, is the solid foundation of 
all future instruction. 

My bounds’ will not permit me 
te enter into all the minutia of what 


is necessary: to the due preparation 
of a good scholar ; but this next fun- 
damental maxim I must. not pass 
over,—that, unless there be a proper 
understanding between the Teacher 
and his pu Is, and a perfect con- 
fidence and coincidence of the pa- 
rents in the capability, soundness of 
judgment, benevolence of temper and 
moral character of the former; an 
entire resignation into his hands of the 
reins of government and moral dis- 
cipline, which are absolutely neces- 
sary to make himself respected and 
his pupils vbedient,—no lasting bene- 
fit can otherwise be pleases 96 
glozing education, is often, indeed got 
by the chancelike, apprentice-work 
manner so common in use throughout 
the country. ‘There are speculators in 
that line of business, as well as in 
most others: and let those who will 
not pay for graduated candidates, suf- 
fer by their impostures. Once more 
allow me to mention to you, ye pa- 
rents, the line of conduct you eught 
to pursue ‘in the education of your 
offspring, and the manner of man you 
have a right to look for, to promote 
your.endeavours in this all impor- 
tant work.—In the first place, if you 
should be so fortunate to find sach 
a worthy person as I am here sup- 
posing, let him receive a respectable 
welcome amongst you ;—let him oc- 
cupy a respectable share of your at- 
teation when you meet, and above 
all things refrain from speaking de- 
gradingly concerning him, before 
your children. Let no mean jealon- 
sies shake your constancy in his up- 
rightness, no tell tale sayings, mis- 
understandings, or erroneous relations 
alter your favourable opinion, & mis- 
lead your cooler judgment. Children 
who Baas their school, and those sorts 
of studies, which they believe to be 
useful to them, and which a judi- 
cious teacher endeavours to make as 
easy and cheerful as possible, have 
litte temptation to misrepresent any 
action performed in the school. But 
as every pupil is not a voluntary 
lover of learning, but often rather, 
considers those rules and restraints 
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to which he has to eonform in a well 
ordered school, as a necessary drud. 
gery imposed on hinr by his elders, 
the adyantages of which he can nei- 
ther see, nor be made to understand, 
by any other means than force :— 
Such a child will, on every apparent 
fiaw in the masters conduct, whet 
fiis invention,to make the most of it, 
as a plausible handle to foree him- 
self from the thraldom of his suppos- 
ed slavery and confinement. It is to 
be regretted that children of such dis- 
pesition will cecasionally mix in all 
schools—and much more is it to be 
deplored, that there should be found 
those of maturer years ready to listen 
to their unfounded reports, and to es- 
pouse their erroneous cause. 

But the teacher who prefers reputa- 
tion as superior to lucre, and honor 
above all things, will net hesitate to 
purge his school from such disgrace. 
And when he knows, that those 
scholars who give him the least un- 
easiness in school, are invariabl 
those who are best regulated at home 
—they who are worthy to remain 
with him, will more than counterbal- 
anee the discontents—and in the end, 
the palpable superiority which such 
scholars and such parents manifest 
in their econduet and eonversation, 
will operate more powerfully on the 
self-coneeited minds of those other 
ignoramuses, than all the precepts in 
the world. 

While the former will be qualified 
to appear in society as respectable 
and valuable members of it, the lat- 
ter will perhaps, have sacrificed at 
the shrine of false pursuit, self-con- 
eeit, and obstinacy, their health and 
their intellect, their prospects and 
their characters. 

Now, as was before observed, 
theugh the general mode of edueat- 
ing youth, be allowed to be erroneous, 
by those who have deeply reflected 
on the vastimportance of a well di- 
rected education, as an indispensible 
pre-requisite to Virtue and happiness; 
yet it must be considered, that it is 
more in the mode than in the object. 
The pursuit of all creatures, ra- 


“must become knowing 


~~ ae 


tional or irrational is after happiness, 
And how strangely soever the ration. 
al being may err in the objects of his 
are these errors must proceed from 
iis judgment, from his false reasoy. 
ings, and from his depraved taste 
It is the wholesome and proper diree. 
tion of these, which must be his 
guide to this desirable end. —Instinot 
isa sufficient guide to direct the 
brute, but the Man must not alley 
himself to be guided by such a capri. 
cious principle, or he will certainly 
miss his aim :—every days experience 
proves this. Reason is his guide, and 
reason to be productive of happiness 
must steer as clear of imstinet as pos. 
sible. Reason must not be selfish, or 
it will necessarily be sophistiecal ; it 
must not be ostentatious, or it will 
generally evaporate in words ; it must 
not be over ambitious, or it will spend 
its whole energies in the attainment 
of objects which it never can enjoy. 
No: It must steadfastly fx its re- 
gard on virtue, or it never can attain 
happiness. 
This is the very point'at whieh | 
wanted to arrive, in order to shew 
the absurdity of our method of -prac- 
tice in the education of youth. | The 
whole concern and pursuit is, not fo 
form the charaeter and the heart, 
but to instil certain things ealled ac- 
complishments into the head. It mat- 
ters not by what perverse means 
those things are acquired, so that 
they are possesed, within the limits 
ofa whole skin, and frequently at 
the expense of moral virtue. The 
latter expression perhaps, the aceom- 
plished scholar never heard, either at 
home or in school, unless perchance 
it was to repeat it froma book. Et- 
ucation seems in the present times, 
to have degenerated into a system of 
self defence, as young men learn the 
art of fencing, in the pretence of being 
prepared to ward off assault, but as of. 
ten perhaps, to become dextrous 
making an attack. Such precisely 15 
the tendency of our present mode of 
education. We consider our fellow 
creatures corrupt, and therefore we 
to guard 
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SG 
against them; cunning, andso we must 
become learned to over-reach them. 
All this is only a refinement on the 
tyger and shark practice; we do 
not literally kill each other but we 
do each other all the harm we ean in 
arefined and lingering way. 

Now, how much easier and better 
would it be to try te make us good; 
and we would. easily avoid all their 
impositions. Susale itis a poor ex- 
euse for me, beeause my neighbour is 
a knave ora villain, that I must im- 
dustriously set about studying those 
principles which.constitute him such; 
or I shall be imposed upon by his su- 
perior dexterity. This would be 
purchasing information at too dear a 
a price : acquiring safety at the ex- 
pense of purity. . Exactly in this pre- 
dicament is the pupil of a- publie 
school. He, or she, is sent daily to 
receive eertain lessons on different 
branches of art or science, and a cer- 
tain routine of mechanical duty is 
performed, by means of emulation, 
confinement or necessity. ‘The heart 
ean have no share in those dry stu- 
dies, because it does not feel itself 
hettered by them. The understand- 
ing cannot appreciate their worth, 
because it has never been consulted 
in the adoption of them. ‘They are 
told they will prove beneficial when 
they grow up to man’s and woman’s 
estate. Alas! this is a distant peri- 
od which some of them might never 
see. All this time the culture of the 
heart, and formation of the judgment 
are quietly neglected ; which would 
both teach them better how to live 
and certainly prepare them better 
how to die. 

But those are but few of the mor- 
al evils attending the present mode. 
The physical, are if possible, still 
more deplorable. The unhappy pu- 
pil rises in the morning; washes his 
hands and faee, and takes his break- 
fast in bitterness of heart; thinking 
onthe long hours of imprisonment 
he must undergo during the day ; 
hours, unenlivened by a single ray of 
intellectual light, or heart stirring 
exercise ; undergoing the same mo- 
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votonous drudgery through a period 
of eight hours daily & no sooneris he li 
berated from his confinement & drudg- 
ry, than he is consigned over to. the 
care of his parents, who gene- 
rally prove no less relenting than 
his Tutor, by forbidding him to play 
with his fellows, fearing they should 
corrupt him by their bad example. 

Deprived of that intellectual food 
so congenial to the minds of youth, 
and that of animating exercise, so 
salutary to the health and strength 
of the body—the poor plodding pupil 
soon degenerates into a dull mechan- 
ical performer of his -duties; and 
is glad to find at last, after hav- 
ing spent perhaps ten or twelve years 
of his precious youth, to the detri- 
ment of his health and growth, that 
he proves qualified to compute loss 
and gain, write a fair hand, and 
can arrange merchants aecounts in 
the columns of a day book or Ledger. 

Is it any wonder that true Genius 
should be such arare quality in the 
present time, although the form of 
instruction is almost universal, while 
this plodding mercantile system of 
education prevails ? Jt would eer- 
tainly redound much to the interest 
and honor of parents, and prove a 
great advantage and happiness to 
their children, were they to re- 
nounce a portion of their own jadg- 
ment and tenderness concerning the 
management of their offspring, and 
place them all (if cireumstances 
would permit) under the eare of some 
humane and skilful gentleman as 
boarders ; in which station it would 
be the Instructors interest, as well 
as pleasure, to atiend their amuse- 
ments, as assiduously, as to their 
intellectual improvement; and never 
to allow them to sit stock still 
above two hours at a time. He ought 
alternately to lead them from the 
academie benches to the fields, for 
ymnastick exereises ; to the groves, 
or botanick researches, and to the 
garden, to learn the wholesome and 
primeval employment of our first 
parents. In ail these relaxations 
from more severe studies, instruction 
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should still he going on : not a minute 
of precious time should be lost but in 
sleep: every thing should be made 
subservient to information ; even their 
meals should eonvey a lesson. 

Were such a method pursued by 
a superintendent qualified for the 
task, inealeulable would be the bene- 
fits resulting. But beware—that the 
person who should undertake such 
an ardous and enlightening task, be 
profoundly qualified ; a man of taste 
and enlarged mind, or all would prove 
abortive. 

It must not be forgot, that there 
are several NEW scHOOLs, Starting 
up in different places, of the United 
States, professing themselves to be 
formed and conducted on plans dif- 
ferent from any known heretofore, in 
this country. These, I would fondly 
hope, are improvements. But whether 
they are condueted on a plan, suf- 
ficiently philosophical, to insure their 
success, the writer dare not say, as 
he has not had the good fortune to 
observe their process. One only 
which has been lately adopted in this 
eountry, he can with perfect safety 
approve and recommend, as it has 
already stood the test of time ; and 
every year adds to its extraordinary 
utility :—I mean the plan of Mr. 
Laneaster. But as it is purely in- 
tended for the benefit of those, who 
are not in circumstances to choose a 
more select plan, it does not at all 
coincide with the plan I have here 
briefly hinted. Ifthese observations 
should inany degree, tend to casta 
more general light on the all impor- 
tant subject of epucaTion, the wri- 
ter of them shall consider his labour 
as happily employed ; and with the 
blessing of Providence, the subject 
ghall be continued accordingly. 


QUIN'TILLIAN. 
——: 6D 2 
[PROM THE PORT FOLIO } 


BIOGRAPHIE MODERNE. 

We have received a copy of the 
Biographie _ Moderne, a _ French 
work, said to have been suppressed 


~_—— 


by the police of Paris, but recently 
translated in England. It will be 
superfluous to mention how very sus. 
picious are most of the works of this 
class which affect to delineate the 
history and character of the rulers 
of France : but, as the present vo. 
lumes are said to possess more au- 
thenticity than others of the same 
kind, we have selected some brief 
— of a few prominent individu. 
als. 

The following is the account of the 
Prince of Ponte Corvo, now at. the 
head of the government of Sweden. 

BERNADOTTE, was born at Pau, 
in Bearn. Atthe time of the revo- 
lution he was a sergeant in the re- 
giment of royal marines, of which 
M. Merle d’Ambert was colonel. 
His activity, his talents, and his 
bravery, advanced him rapidly, and 
he was commander of a demi-brigade, 
when Kleber, having distinguished 
him, employed him in various expe- 
ditions, procured for him an appoint- 
ment to be general of a brigade, and 
soon obtained for him the command 
ofa division of the army of Sambre 
and Meuse, at the head of which 
he fought in the battle of Fleurus, 
1794. Onthe second of July, 1795, 
he contributed to the passage of the 
Rhine, near Newwid, and in the 
course of August took the city of Al- 
torf. On the 22d,. his division, 
posted in front of Newmarek, was 
repulsed, together with the whole ar- 
my under general Jourdan, but in 
the retreat Bernadotte distinguished 
himself as commander of the advane- 
ed guard. In 1796 he joined the ar- 
my of Italy, and shared in the glory 
of the Tagliamento expedition. Soon 
after he took Palma Nova, Lamina, 
Caporetto, &e. &e. A short time be- 
fore the 18th Fruetidor, Bernadotte, 
in the name of his division, signed an 
address against the party which was 
that day overcome. Not long hefore he 
had commanded the arrest of M. d’- 
Entraigues, who was attached to the 
Russian legation at Venice, and in 
whose correspondence papers were 
found, which served to point out the 
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reasous for the measures which had 
been taken against a part ofthe 
members of the two councils, General 
Bonaparte afterwards sent him to 
Paris, to present to the directory the 
standards taken at Pisehiera after the 
battle of Rivoli. About the end of Sep- 
tember, 1797, he was appointed com- 
mandaut of Marseilles, but preferred 
returning to the head of his division. 
On the 18th of January, 1798, he 
was sent on an embassy to Vienna, 
where he remained not long, for the 
inhabitants having joined to celebrate 
a festival to show their joy at the 
warlike preparations of their volun- 
teers, designed to combat the French, 
who the preeeding year had menaced 
their city, Beruadotte thinking this 
anniversary an insult to his country, 
on the same day. gave a festival in 
his own palace in honour of the vic- 
tories of the French arms, and plant- 
ed on the outside the tri-coloured 
banner- The people of Vienna ex- 
asperated, strove to compel him to 
remove the banner, the palace was 
forced, and several guns were fired ; 
shortly after Bernadotte quitted the 
country, but im his account spoke 
with respect of the emperor, throw- 
ing the whole blame on the baron de 
Thagut. On his arrival at Paris, 
he refused the command of the fifth 
military division, and also declined 
accepting ef an embassy tothe Hague, 
to which he had been appointed. 
Fora long time, but without success, 
he endeavoured to obtain public re- 
paration for the insult he had re- 
eeived at Vienna. and a formal testi- 
mony of approbation of his conduct. 
About the end of August, 1798, Ber. 
nadotte married the daughter of a 
merchant of Avignon, who was set- 
tled at Genoa, named Clary. The 
young lady, sister-in-law to prince 
Joseph Bonaparte, had been original- 
ly betrothed to general Duphet, whe 
was killed in a popular tumult at 
Rome. In 1799, Bernadette heing 
commander in chief of an army of re- 
serve, bombarded Philisbourg, and 
drove from Franehfort the agents of 
Austria and the emigrants. Adter 
YOL. [. 


that petty revolution of the 19th o 

May, 1799, which expelled Merlin, 
Trielhard, and Lareveilliere, from 
the directory, Bernadotte was ap- 
pointed war minister, and in -the 
midst of the misfortunes of the armies 
and the depredations and confusion 
of a dismembered government, he 
acted with surprising energy in that 
department. The directory, taking 
alarm at his connexion with several 
demoerats, he was superseded by Mil- 
let Mureau ; and yet that party in 
vain urged him to deelare himself, 
and to overturn the projects attribu- 
ted to Sieyes. He quietly withdrew, 
and after the 18th Bramaire was ap- 
pointed a state counseller, and ecom- 
mander in chief of the western army. 
In several engagements he dispersed 
the remains of the Chouans, and cn 
the 6th of June, 1800, prevented the 
English from landing at Quiberon. The 
year following he gave up the com- 
mand to general Laborde; his health 
then gave way alarmingly, and he 
appeared sinking under a species of 
decline. He recovered, however, 
and rose higher and higher in the es- 
timation of the first eonsul. who, on 
obtaining the imperial diadem, made 
him marshal of the empire. In June, 
1804, he was nominated to the eom- 
mand of the army of Hanover, anda 
few months afterwards appointed 
chief of the 8th cohort of the legion 
of honour. In March, 18095, though 
absent, he was chosen president of 
the electoral college in the depart- 
ment of Vaucluse, and a few days 
after by that of the Hautes Pyrenees 
was eleeted candidate for the senate. 
At the same time the king of Prussia 
eonferred on him the title of the 
knight of the black and red eagles, 
and his example was followed by the 
elector of Bavaria, who sent him the 
badge of the grand order of St. Hu- 
bert. Marshal Bernadette left Ha- 
nover with the chief part of his ar- 
my «about the end of Sept, 1805, and 
on the 25th of the same month, after 
having traversed Hesse and the mar- 
graviate of Anspach, he reached 
Varlgbureh, where he joined the 
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Bavarians who had just entered into 
alliance with France, and soon re- 
stored them to their capital, after 
which he went to the ller, and thence 
against the Russians, subsequently 
to the important victory gained 
at Ulm. 


frnom THE PORT FOLIO } 


TOUR THROUGH JAMAICA. 


SPANISH TOWN, FEB. 1814. 


DEAR W. 


I have reached, you perevive, 
another town. Incidet Scyllam cupiens 
vitare Charybdem. My journey to it 
was accompanied with a considerable 
degree of pieasure. The prospects on 
each side of me, as I advaneed, 
were frequéntly beautiful, picturesque 
and romantic. The road from Kings- 
ton is a turnpike, and very fine. 
Logwood and other trees, natural to 
the tropies, are planted on each side, 
which contribute much to the roman- 
tie beauty of its appearanee. Exten- 
sive lawns, eheckeréd with mansion 
houses and negro cottages, and in- 
terspersed with cattle, grazing in 
every direction, constantly met the 
eye as I proceeded; and formed a 
seene of more pastoral simplicity than 
any of which the fabulous Arcadia 
had to beast. 


Near Spanish Town, or St. Jago 
de la Veza, we crossed a river, 
which was ealled the Rio de Cobre 
by the Spaniards, and which still 
preserves its original name. Over 
this stream, (for it is nothing more 
than a stream) they have throwna 
cast-iron bridge, whieh they seem to 
consider as a perfect phenomenon in 
the mechanical world. The Cobre 
is beautifully romantic. It winds in 
a meandering and serpentine course 
around the outskirts of the town, and 
finally empties itself into the ocean. 
On each side arises trees of the most 
lovely form, and exquisite verdure, 
whizh decorate its banks & add embel- 
lishment to utility. ‘This is the larg- 


est stream inthe island. ‘the colony 
of its water is that of copper, froi, 
which it has derived its name. in 
seasons of rain whieh happen dur. 
ing the months of May and Ocfgber, 
it swells to the magnitude of a river, 
and, with such rapidity, as to render 
it almost dangerous to pass. This 
happens during the rainy months to 
all the streams in the island, which, 
in a few hours, inerease them SO Won. 
derfully as to make them almost to. 
tally impassable, and replete . with 
the utmost danger. Instances are 
mentioned where travellers have beeq 
overtaken in the midst of the stream 
by an impetuous current, and swept 
to death, without the pessibility of 
resistance or suecor. These currents, 
which are occasioned by inundations, 
flow through extensive and pictures. 
que s slades, and frequently sink from 
view in the bosom of valleys ; and, 
in a short time, the water whieh 
might have been useful, totally dis- 
appears. Their rivers or streams 
are, from their physical situation, 
often strikingly beautiful and roman- 
tie: winding for miles through ver- 
dant glens, “gliding between stupen- 
dous mountains, hurrying over huge 
and terrifie precipices, in the form of 
easeades, and frequently disappear. 
ing, ofa sudden, in the earth, and 
afterwards giving rise to other streoms 
which pursue their wild and mean- 
dering course with the same irregu- 
larity and beauty. 

The island is fortunately well 
watered. There are here, aceord- 
ing to Long, the historian of Jamai- 
ea, two hundred rivers ; but of these 
none are navigable for vessels of mag- 
nitude. The water of these streams, 
even at their source, is to me per- 
fectly unpalatable, though very pure 
and salubrious. 

This island cannot boast of many 
medicinal springs, as the minerals 
ealculated to give salubrity te the 
water are not very numerous. Yet, 
as in all other countries, there are 
watering places to which the inhabi- 
tants sometimes repair, much less to 
benefit health than te murder time. 
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5 Jago de la Vega is said to have 
been founded in the sixteenth cen- 
tury by Don Diego Columbus, the 
f,r-famed but anfortuyate disooverer 
of Ameviea. This town is delightfal- 
ly situated ; but its houses are, On 
the whole, mean antiquated, and 
jnelegnat. The most beautiful edi. 
fee of which perhaps the island can 
boast, is the governer’s palace, which 
eertainly possesses much elegance, 
and displays much taste, It is here 
they have fixed the seat of govern- 
ment. This, they say, was done to 
revent the inhabitants of Kingston 
and Port Royal from having too 
great a portion of power and infia- 
encein the legislature of the island ; 
but, in reality, it was nothing more 
than a finesse of the inland inhabi- 
tanis of that quarter to increase the 
value of their property, andthus ag- 
grandize their individual interests, 

The duke of Manchester is the 
present governor of Jamaica. He 
resides generally in Spanish Town, 
lle appears te be too fat and robust 
to possess much talent, His good 
nature, however, counterbalanees the 
absence of genius; and he is beloved, 
if he is not esteemed. His annual 
salary is 5000 pounds currency; and 
the perquisites of his other offiees 
amount to 5600 more, making in all 
19,000 pounds, or 30,000 dellars per 
annum. ‘The governor is sole chan- 
eellor of the island, ordinary for 
granting letters of administration, 
and sole officer for the probate of 
wills and testaments. He is al- 
lowed, besides his usual salary, an 
extensive pen or plantaiton im the 
country, well stocked with provisions 
and negroes, from whieh he enjoys 
an annual income of 1,400 pounds. 
He does not appear to be very extra- 
vagant in his mode of living. ‘The 
nobility of England are not his mo- 
dels. Like the majority of the inia- 
bitants of the island, he is smitten 
with the prevalent passion, lust of 
wealih, and perhaps does not expend 
annually the fourth part ef his enor- 
mous ineome. 

To promote soeial intercourse and 


—— 


sexual union, the governor is allow- 


ed for the purpose of a ball or assem- 
bly once a year 1,500 dolis; but, either 
having an aversion to such amuse- 
ments, or, like many of our theolo- 
gians, deeming it an encouragement 
ef vice and iniquity in the island, he 
very judiciously dispenses with it, 
and makes use of the mouey in sup- 
plying the extravaganee of his lady, 
the dutchess, who is; I understand, 
like the womenof ton in England, 
where gambling is nw crime, a per- 
feet adept in the management of dice 
and the shaffting of ecards, 

I shall not pretend to vouch for the 
eorrectness of this assertion. I 
heard it, however, from a souree, 
the respectability of which leaves no 
room to doubt its truth ; and you are 
at liberty to draw from it what in- 
ference you please respeeting the 
eharacter of the governor of Jamai- 
eu. 

The legisiature of the island, whieh 
is also held iy this town, is eompos- 
ed of a commander in chief, a -eoun- 
cil of twelve appointed by the king, 
and a house of assembly, which eon- 
sists of forty-three members, These 
members are elected by the voters of 
the isiand, who, by the by, must 
each possess a freehold of 101 per an- 
num before they are by law entitled 
to vote, No one can be a representa- 
tive who has not an estate of 3000/1 a 
year, or personal property to the 
sane amount. Every law which has 
obtained the assent of the governor is 
held valid until it be disapproved of 
by the crown. Theirlaws are simi- 
lar to those of the mother eountry, 
except in a few instances where local 
circumstances and situation rendered 
particular alterations necessary. 

There is here a cotit of judicature 
which is ealled the Grand Court, and 
is composed of gentlemen who reside 
in the island, The president of this 
assembly is the chief justice of Jamai- 
ea. Gn every action above 300] 
there is an appeal to the governor and 
his couneil ; but if the ease be felo- 
ny, or any crime punishable with 
death, to the governor alone. 
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The most luerative office in the 
island appears to be that of the clerk 
ofthe supreme court. This office 
is held, like most others in‘ Ja- 
maica, by a erown patent; and its 
duties executed by deputation. It is 
supposed to be worth 42,0001 eurren- 
cy. Its possessor perhaps has never 
seen the island, and very judiciously 
resides where his enjoyments are 
more numerous 
gratification less cireumscribed. It 
is said that there are many other sine- 
eures of thissort held by patent and 
commission, and executed by depu- 
ties that remit to the holders in Great 
Britain the enormous sum of 40,000! 
per annum. 

In Spanish ‘Town is held constant- 
ly the office of enrolments, in which 
the laws of the island are recorded ; 
aud also wills, deeds, patents and 
sales. From this office it is. neecessa- 
ry for every person who has resided 
six weeks in the island to obtain a 
passport before he takes his departure 
—and the eaptain who admits him as 
a passenger without receiving such 
passport is liable te a penalty of 
1000/. 

Jamaica was. at one period, un- 
der military law; the remains of 
whieh still continue in the office of 
provost marshal-general. ‘This is an 
office of great prerogative, and is 
granted by the erown. 

The authorities of the provost gen- 
cral are numerous, and his powers 
various and extensive. Like most 
office-holders, he resides in England 
and acts by proxy, which he finds a 
more pleasant and less fatiguing mode 
of discharging the duties of his official 
situation. 

The inns here are exeerable; and 
the accommodations are wretched in 
the extreme. You are frequently left 
alone ina room for hours; and if 
you he in want of any thing, you are 
under the necessity of going fe er eve- 
ry part of the hovse to look for a ser- 
vant to procure it. I was an hour 
waiting for breakfast, after J had 
called for it, the morning on which 
1 arrived ; and when it was served 


and his sources of 


up, it was scarcely eatable. The 
inn-keeper, too indolent or too proud 
to attend himself to the business of 
the house, leaves its management en- 
tirely to his black or mulaite nis. 
tréss, who, elevated by the pride of 
so honorable a distinetion, with re. 
luetanee condeseends to order her 
slaves to attend to your wants. 
These slaves, having been aceustomed 
to a jargon to me unintelligible, it is 
with the utmost difheulty you can 
make them comprehend you, and are 
therefore obliged to communieate 
your meaning by signs, There are 
however, private lodging-houses, in 
whieh you are better accommodated, 
but in which the same solitude pre- 

vails. ‘These are kept generally by 
mulatto women, who deem it a mark 
of arrogance and presumption to en- 
ter iuto conversation with their 
guests, and thus to interrupt their so- 
litary meditations. ‘These miserable 
wretches seem to regard a white man 
asa superior being, and approach 
hi with all the humility of rever- 
ence. They have none of. that lo- 
quacity, which some of our officious 
hostesses possess 5 and unless you ad- 
dress them, they will observe the most 
respeetful and rigid silence. 

Adieu. 


at GD 


[From the Port Folio. ] 


AMERICAN GALLANTRY. 


The following is an extract from 
a manuseript work by General Lee 
which is now in the press. 


After the battle of Brandywine, 
Washington advanced to meet the 
enemy. who afier three day’s repose 
on the field of battle directed his rout 
to the upper part of the Schuylkill. 
Separated by a tempest, the Ameri- 
ean general exerted himself to re- 
plenish the ammunition of his army 
destroyed by the fall of rain from the 
insecurity of their cartouch boxes, 
and artillery tumbrils, while the 
British general pursued his course 
across the Schuylkill, directing iis 
route te the American metropolis. 
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Contiguous to the enemy’s route, lay 
some fiour stored in mills for the 
use of the American army, the de- 
struction of which was deemed expe- 
dient by the commander in chief. 
Lieutenant eolonel Hamilton (the 
celebrated Alexander Hamilton) was 
despatehed for that. purpose with 
capt. Lee (Henry Lee afterwards 
lieatenant colonel Lee of the Legion 
eavalry.) Colonel Hamilton took 
possession of a flat-bottomed boat to 
transport himself and his party across 
the river, should his object in conse- 
quence of the near approach of the 
enemy prove impracticable. A small 
party of horsemen were detached 
from the main body in front of the 
enemy with the order of exeeution. 
These mills stood on the bank of the 
Schuylkill. ‘Two videties were post- 
ed on the summit ofa hill which the 
party were obliged to descend in their 
route to the mills. The fire of the 
videttes, annoyueed the appearance 
of the enemy; and the dragoons 
were ordered instantly to embark. 
Of the smal! party four took posses- 
sion of the boat, with the lieutenant 
colonel, the van of the enemy’s horse 
pressing down the hill in pursuance 
of the two videttes. Captain Lee, 
with the remaining two, resolved to 
attempt regaining the bridge rather 
than to detain the boat. Hamilton 
was committed to the flood and ecom- 
pelled to struggle against a violent 
current, increased by recent rains, 
while Lee relied for safety on the 
soundness and swiftness of his horse. 
The attention of the enemy being 
engaged by his attempt for the bridge, 
delayed for a few minutes the attack 
upon the boat, and afforded to Ham- 
ilton’s party a better chance for es- 
cape. The two videttes preceded 
Lee, as he reached the bridge ; and 
himself with four dragoons safely 
passed it, although the enemy’s front 
section emptied their carabines and 
pistols at the distance of ten or twelve 
paces. Lee’s apprehension for the 
safety of Hamilton continued to in- 
erease, as he heard volleys of cara- 
bines discharged upon the boat which 


oo 


were only returned b ns sing! 
and soniaiotnii He trembled rid 
the probable issue; and as soon as 
the pursuit ended, which did not last 
long, he despatched a dragoon to the 
commander in chief, deseribing with 
fears and anxiety what had passed, 
and his sad pressage. His letter was 
searcely perused by Washington be- 
fore Hamilton himself appeared, and, 
ignorant of the contents of the paper 
in the general’s hand, renewed his 
attentiom to the ill-boding separation 
with the probability that his friend 
Lee had been cut. off, inasmuch as 
instantly after he turned for the 
bridge, the British horse reached the 
mill, and commenced their operations 
upon the boat. Washington with 
joy relieved his fears, by giving his 
aid-de-camp the captain’s letter. Thus 
continues the narrator, whe was him- 
self one of the party, did fortune 
smile upon these two young soldiers 
already united in friendship which 
ceased only with life. Lieutenant 
colonel Hamilton eseaped unhart ; 
but the four dragoons with one of the 
boatmen were wounded. 

When gencral Greene retreated 
from lerd Rawdon (the present earl 
of Moira,) Fort Motte was rigorously 
invested by brigadier-general Marion 
and lieutenant colonel Lee. This 
fort formed a_ principal depot of the 
convoys from Charleston to Camden, 
and sometimes for those destined for 
Fort Granby. A large and commo- 
dious mansion-house belonged te 
Mrs. Motte. Her deceased husband 
was a firm friend to the cause of 
America; and her daughter was the 
wife of major Pinkney who had fought 
and bled in the service of his coun- 
try.* This house was seated ona 
high commanding hillysurrounded by 
a deep trench, along the interior 
margin of which was raised a stror 
and lofty parapet, garrisoned wit 
about one hundred and fifty men. An 
intimate friendship subsisted between 
lieutenant colonel Lee & Mrs. Motte; 
and the house in which she then 
resided was made that officer’s quar- 
ter. Every officer of his corps like- 
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wise daily experienced the liberality 
of that excellent woman. Her table 
was covered always with all the lux- 
uries the country eould afford ; and 
her sideboard presented the best wines 
of Europe. She administered eomfort 
and relief to the wounded soldiers, & 
assuaged the miseries of war by her 
benevelence. The noeturnal illumi- 
nation from the fires in the camp of 
lord Rawdon gave evidence of ap- 
roaching succor to the garrison, and 
fikewise admonished the besieging 
party that a speedy and decisive as- 
sault became every hour more indis- 
pensable. The ee of the house 
was resolved on; and it became a 
nestion whe should communieate to 
Mrs. Motte such painful intelligenee. 
Colonel Lee assumed on himself this 
delicate office. This exemplary lady 
relieved that officer from his embar- 
rassment, by declaring that she was 
gratified by an opportunity to testify 
her devotion to her country by such a 
personal sacrifice. ‘The commander 
of the fort in momentary anticipa- 
tion of sueeor obstinately refused to 
surrender ; and the means of confla- 
gration were prepared. ‘These con- 
sisted of hows and arrows tipped 
with inflammable and combustible 
materials. Mrs. Motte, by accident 
seeing this, sent for the lieutenant co- 
lonel, presented him with a bow and 
its apparatus imported from India, 
and requested him to substitute this 
as better suited to his object than 
those which he had prepared. ‘Thus 
equipped the besieging party repaired 
te their stations 3 a flag of truce was 
sent for the last time, and exemplary 
vengeance was denounced, if the Brit- 
ish officer still maintained the siege. 
He still econtinued.deaf. tes remon- 
strances ; extremities were now re- 
aorted te, and the hoase soon blazed 
with anextinguishable flames. A 
white flag the signal of surrender was 
displayed by the garrison; and the 
exasperated conquerors took posses- 
sion of the fort. Amengst the prison- 
ers was one man, a refugee, who was 
eharged with the erime of havin 
burned the houses of his neighbours 


—————— 


who favoured the cause of thej; 
country. The militia loud!y demand. 
ing vengeance, the British  oitice; 
was reminded of the punishment tha; 
was threatened ; and he with intrepi. 
dity replied that he was ready t 
meet any consequenees which the 
discharge of his daty might produce, 
Thus braved, the reader is now pre: 
pared to anticipate the sequel. J 
was this: not a drop of blood wa; 
shed by the Americans, not ani arti. 
ele of private property taken. Mae. 
pherson, (the British commander) 
and his officers accompanied thei 
eaptors to Mrs. Motte’s, and par 
took of a sumptuous entertainment 
there provided. He was shortly af. 
ter sent to Charleston on his parole 
pursuant to his own request. It is 
dificult to conceive of higher aets of 
heroism than these throughout. It is 
not in the tented field, not in the of. 
teu mere brutal intrepidity of con. 
fronting danger, that. man displays 
heroism of the highest class: itis 
in that self command, that is eapa. 
bie of discriminating between victory 
and vengeance. Had this action been 
performed by transatlantic agents, 
with what delight and rapture would 
Americans have dwelt on its rehear- 
sal! Posterity will not pass it over 
in silence although performed by A- 
mericans, 
[From the Port Folio.] 


POLITE SCHOLAR. 


I should be most disgracefully un- 
worthy ofthe title which I have as- 
sumed, if i did not speak in the tones 
of rapture, of the merits of Joseph 
Addison. The most aecomplished 
artificer of words, “ sweet and volu- 
ble,” of any author, Oliver Gold- 
smith excepted, that ever moulded 
the manners, refined the taste, puri- 
fied the morals, or enkindled the 

nius of the nutions. A_ polite 
scholar, unless he be avery idle one, 
reads, itis well known, every thing 
which falls in his way, pertinent to 
his favourite studies. I am at a 
loss to discover the opulent exchequer, 
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whence I derived the following golden 
sentences, plausive of an admired au- 
thor. It is enough, if I pronounce 
them sterling, at once current, solid, 
aud shining. 

So much has been written upon the 
writings of Addison, that it is almost 
equally superfluous to condemn or to 

raise him. His beanrties have gain- 
ed him admirers who have considered 
him as an example of every excel- 
lence ; while his imperfections have 
yaised against him a host of enemies, 
who have denied his claim to the 
title of a philosopher, a critic, and a 

oet. 

The style which Addison has cho- 
sen, however it may have been 

raised by Johnson, as being equally 
free from pomposity and ws, caine 
is undoubtedly defective. His selec- 
tions of words, to express the com- 
mon occurrences of life, is eminently 
happy, and he prodaces the ease of 
eommon conversation, without debas- 
ing his diction by vulgularity of ex- 
pression. But while he is exact in 
the choice of his words, he has paid 
no attention to the harmony of his 
eadence. The words upon which the 
force of his sentences principally de- 
pends, are frequently placed where 
they eaunot be pronounced, but by 
rendering the passage weak and in- 
animate, or the voice is exhausted 
by the length and confusion of the 
period. For these reasons, we ought 
not to consider him as a model of the 
middle style, but as an example of it. 
If we wish to gain a style familiar, 
but not coarse; elegant, but not os- 
fentatious ; we must apply our time 
to the volumes of the more modern 
moralists, some of who have preserv- 
el his ease, without copyme his 
weakness ; and have united to his 
purity of language greater melody of 
period. 

But it is not only the characteris- 
tic of a good writer, that his style 
in general is melodious and correct, 
but that the construction of his periods 
and the selection of his words, are 
varied according to the nature of his 
subject. On light subjects he should 
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be easy, and on grave subjects digni- 
fied. He should discant with ele- 
ganee on the topics of the day, and 
employ the pomp of language to give 
energy to greatness of thought, or 
splendour of expression. If we ex- 
amine the compositions of Addison 
by this rule, he will not deserve much 
raise. 7 

Whether he endeavours to elevate 
us by sublimity, or to please us by 
wit, his style is equally without ani- 
mation. He employs as little of the 
force of rhetoric, to paint the gran- 
deur of the universe, as to describé 
the ornaments of a lady’s head-dress, 
and diseants with an equal profusion 
of words upon the extent of eternity 
and the affectation of a prude. 

We sometimes therefore, turn from 
a paper, in which every power of 
learning and of judgment has beea 
employed, without being impressed 
by its dignity, or pleased with its 
truth. The strength of his argu- 
ments, and the energy of his thoughts 
are frequently insufficient to preserve 
our attention. We feel the merit of 
the writer, and admire his piety or 
his knowledce, but are dissatisfied, 
we know not why, and elose his vo- 
lume without regret. But this effeet 
is not always produced. There is 
sometimes an ingenuity of remark, 
and a justness of conception, which 
even the demerit of his style is una- 
ble to conceal. He is particularly 
fortunate in his selection of all that 
can add to the interest of his subject. 
When he wishes to convinee, he is 
generally powerful :—when he en- 
deavours to persuade, he is always 
irresistible. To those papers, which 
are distinguished by wit, or which 
deseribe the daily occurrenees of life, 
his style is:more particularly appli- 
eable. We are not in them disgusted 
by a dissimilarity of sentiment and 
language ; but our fancy is pleased, 
and-our judgment is satisfied. It is 
true, that even in the style ef these 
papers, he may be excelled; but his 
conquerors must owe their elevation 


to his aid. 
If we consider the sentimenta of 
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Addison, independent of his s¢yle, obscurity, and to render sublimity un. tify 
we shall find much to admire = ey “a — ~“ of a critic mus Me othe 
little to eundemn. His writings dis-. be finally allowed to that man wh, eal 
play in every sentence the man of displays the beauties of an author, : H 
earning, the philosopher, and the andecorrects his errors, without de. mat 
gentleman. His remarks upon life viating from the laws of nature anj and 
are such as display that Easelletee a _ - praise Addison is ey. com 
of the world, ana that intimacy with titled. He does not judge of the beay. int 
the gay, the witty, & the polite, which ty ofa metaphor, ~ aaa that me 
are necessary to render the fruits of itis equalled by Homer, or inforn fals 
atudy more valuable and useful. He us that a simile is mean beeause jt seel 
has the art of descanting upon tri- might have been more exact. in the but 
fies without minuteness, and of ren- hands of Virgil: when the palm-trey and 
dering the temporary follies of theday of Asia are mentioned, he does no} Joh 
the vehicles of general instrnetior-the prove that the passage is contemptibk sup 
colour ofa lady’s slipper, or the mag because it does not agree with the des. wel 
nitude of her fan, are converted, in  eription of Strabo; nor censure Milton but 
the hands of Addison. into a theme as a dunce, because mathematics will of 3 
for morality and wit. He seems to not show the propri¢ty of his. ima. riv 
persuade asa friend, rather than to ges. yer 
nas ngs oe 3 and Arey wal His merits, as a critic, will be best the 
karo, allure ou attention by & aiplayed hy inquiring ‘of what bo 
= . enemies have convicted him. They wh 
ae By bs “gy? Seer set have proved that he praised an an, wh 

bee a gure . x thor in proportion to his adherence  ¢ 
render rman” tee: Tne ye apse 1-5 the to nature and to truth ; that he never obl 
applause of genius. He displays disgusted his readers by mysterious the 
energy of thought, brilligney of wit nonsense, nor employed a chapter in 

and extent of learning ; bat he does rendering perspicuity intelligible; ‘ 
not display that creative power, that he never soared upon the clouds na 
which animates the page of ve ap of dulness above the bounds of eon- ad 
ed ignorance. The universality of prehension, nor forgot the beauties ha 
his reading, has enabled him to 2 of his author to admire the visions of we 
trate his arguments, and to enforce pyaio and Pythagoras. Such are the me 
his presen the talents and the charges of which Addison has been — 
authority of fhe aioe of ancient aeeused, by men whose formality in 
_— modern ages ; ro ae never asto- Will have consigned them to oblivion, ea 
nishes by unexpectedsplendor'andsub- When time shall have matured the BT 
limity of thought. He has done jaurels which Justice has planted co 
all that the wit, the scholar, and the avenue’ ki ; P fe 

is tomb. 

gentleman could do; but he has done Bee ed “a Dh + of 
no more. it be allowed that he does no 

His claim to the title of critic, examine the merits of an author, ag 
has been denied by men who were re- with all the subtelty of refinement, we 
markable for mistaking affectation for and that he displays delicacy of judg- 1a 
wit, and harshness for dignity ; who ment ty oy inal cg: of i ta 
from the throne ofliterary despotism soning, yet this concession places him th 
affected to look down with sal beraigt as a hay in the — rank. i ‘ 
upon all whose superiority endanger- writer who examines the genius of an ee 
el their power, onl whe’ considered author with rigorous sagacity, and fu 
the taste of Addison as a eontrast to hé who decides by the influence of of 
their own laboured and pédantie os- taste, have perhaps, equally improv- in 
tentation. But whatever reception ed the judgment ofthe world, though hi 
may be given tothe writer who en- their pursuits are different. The m- +“ 

deavors to veil simplicity in learned quiries of the one are formed to gra- r 
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tify the scholar, the essays of the 
other to please and to improve the 
reader. 

His poetry displays the talents of a 
man, who was ineapable of sublimity 
and could avoid meanness. « His 
compositions are ornamented by learn- 
ing, but are not illuminated by § - 
nius. His metaphors are | asi ly 
false, and similies imperfect. He 
seems to have aimed at correctness, 
but is frequently faulty in his rhymes, 
and sometimes disgusts hy repetition. 
Johnson has praised his Caspian as 
superior to the other poems which 
were written upon the same occasion ; 
but this is not a proof of the abilities 
of its authors, but the dulness of his 
rivals. His letter from Italy and his 
verses to Kneller merit the praises 
they have received; but if these be 
retained as the productions of a man 
who appeared above contempt. in 
whatever he pursued, the rest of his 
poetry may be suffered to glide into 
oblivion, without injustice to its au- 
thor, or injury to the world. 

As a perfect magician in the ma- 
nagement of style, we have always 
admired lord Bottncproxe. He 
has more perfectly at command the 
“ardentia verba,” than any of the 
moderns. He is an eloquent enthu- 
siast, whether he speaks logically 
in the praise of Virtue, or sophisti- 
eally, as the apologisi for Vice. A 
great and original genius, one of his 
contemporaries, who knew him per- 
fectly, thus deseribes the character 
of the all-accomplished St. John. 

It happens to very few men in any 
age or country, to come into the 
world with so many advantages of 
nature and fortune, as the late secre 
tary Bolingbroke. Deseended from 
the best families in England ; heir to 
a great patrimonial estate; of a 
sound constitution, and a most grace- 
ful person: all these, had they been 
of equal value, were infinitely below, 
in degree, to the accomplishments of 
his mind, whieh was AaDORNED WITH 
THE CHOICESTS THAT Gop HATH YET 
THOUGHT FIT TO BESTOW UPON THE 

VOL. I. 





CHILDREN OF MEN. He was blessed 
witha strong memory ; a clear judg- 
ment; a vast range of wit and, fan- 
ey; a thorough comprehension and 
invincible eloquence, witha most 
agreeable elocution. He had well 
cultivated all these talents by travel 
and study; the latter of which he 
seldom omitted even in the midst of 
his pleasures, of which he had indeed 
been too great and criminal a pursuer. 
For, although he was persuaded to 
leave off intemperance in wine, which 
he did for some time to such a degree, 
that he seemed quit abstemious; yet 
he was said to allow himself other 
liberties, which can by no means be 
reconciled to religion or morals. But 
he was fond of mixing pleasure and 
business, and of being esteemed ex- 
cellent at both; upon which account 
he had a great respect for the char- 
acters of Alcibiades and Petronius, 
especially the latter, whom he would 

ladly be thought to resemble. His 
detractors charged him with some 
degree of affectation, and, perhaps, 
not altogether without grounds: since 
it was hardly possible for a young 
man with half the business of the 
nation upon him, and the applause of 
the whole, to escape that infirmity. 
He had been early bred to business ; 
wasa most artful negociator, and 
perfectly understood foreign affairs. 
But what I have often wondered at, 
in a man of his temper, was his pro- 
digious application, whenever he 
thought it necessary; for he would 
plod whole days and nights like the 
lowest clerk in an office. His talent 
of speaking in public, for which he 
was so very much celebrated, I know 
nothing of, except from the informa- 
tion of others ; but men of understan- 
ding, of both partigs, have assured™ 
me, that, in this point, in their memo- 
ry and judgment, he was never equad- 
led. 

—at GQ 
RUSSIAN COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 


COURTSHIP preceding marriage 
is in the Ukraine ‘attended with cir- 
cumstances, some of which wiil ex- 
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cite your surprise, perhaps your in- 
-eredulity ; nothing indeed, but a 
conviction of the fact, could have 
removed my own doubts on thie sub- 
ject. 

Winter, between Christmas and 
the great Lent, is the season of mar- 
riage, through the whole country; 
spring, summer and autumn are the 
periods of courtship, during which 
young men and women have their as- 
semblies, or meetings, cailed Ulitzia, 
in the open air, on sonie field, or in 
a street, as is implied by the term 
itself; for the werd, Ulitzia, is the 
same as onr Ulitza (street), with the 
single variation of the final a into 
the diphthong ia. These meetings 
are attended by music, dancing and 
singing, all night, if the weather per- 
mits; whieh makes travelling at 
night throngh smal] villages extreme- 
ly pleasant and romantic. The tra- 
veller is suecessively awakened by 


the merry echo, to the happiness of 


the people ; a happiness resembling 
that of the primeval ages. It is as- 
tonishing how human nature ean en- 
dure an exertion, which, by the la- 
bors of the day and the frolies of the 
night, is prolonged, I might say, 
uninterruptedly, throughout the sum- 
mer, except when the weather is un- 
favorable. 

Towards the end of antumn. when 
the inereasing cold renders it tmpossi- 
bie to continue these meetings im the 
open air, the lasses take refuge at 
the house of some young couple who 
were married in the Jast season, 
where assembles, every evening, a 
number of young men: and, whatis 
very uneommon, the whofe of the 
entertainment, with the exception of 
spirituous liquors, is ttirely at the 
females’ expense; each bringing a 
eertain kind and portion of provision, 
according to the means of her pa- 
rents. After the company is retired, 
and the lights extinguished, the 
girls wait to let in their favorites, 
whom they had previously whispered 
to return, and who generally contrive 
to elude their company, and steal 
back to their mistresses. ‘This is the 


ot 
decisive moment of the lovers felicity, 
or complete disappointment ; for if 
the object of his courtship does not 
whisper him to return, his hopes are 
at anend; but if she thus distinguish 
him, he-heeomes her professed lover, 
and eonsiders their future union as 
certain. ; 
The number of girls who remain 
at the house seldom exceeds five; 
they spread their beds on the floor, 
and repose the rest of the night with 
their respective lovers; while the 
master sle.ps with his wife in a 
place elevated half way between the 
fluor and the ceiling, so as not to dis- 
turb his visitors and former friends; 
it being a point of honor, that he 
who marries first should accommo- 
date the rest in the same manner. 
From this it is evident, that a 
young man never considers himself 
as the accepted lover, till such a 
time as the young woman admits, or 
rather invites, him to her night con- 


ference, which is generally with the 


knowledge or implied consent of her 
parents. But I solemnly assure yon, 
that the young pair, notwithstanding 
this indulgence before marriage ne- 
ver abuse it. If the parents ofa 
marriageable girl were to prevent her 
from going to these meetings, they 
would be thought by others morose, 
capricious, and unreasonable ; they 
would infallibly exeite the indigna- 
tion of the young men, who never 
fail, in such eases, to revenge the 
affront. 

In the honse were I lodged, a girl 
for some offeuee was to be punished 
with confinement at home during a 
whole night. The yomig men, hav- 
ing received a hint of this detention, 
surrounded the house, hooting, storm- 
ing and disturbing the family so ef- 
fectually, that the father found it 
necessary to let his danghter go. 
On her pretending unwillingness, he 
by main force thrust her out at the 
door, and bolted it. Looking out of 
a window (it being a moonlight 
night), 1 could not help smiling at 
the astonishing agility with whieh 


she cleared the fence, and joined her. 
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clamorons friends, ere her father 
was well vut of sight. 


In no other conntry within my 
knowledge is. marriage so little hin- 
dred by difference of cireumstances 
between the parties; neither riches 
nor poverty form any barrier. If the 
young man is industrious aud honest, 
he may pretend to the richest girl in 
the village, without fearing any im. 
pediment from the refusal of her pa- 
rents: her love and eensent are all 
he need endeavor to obtain. It is no 
uncommon thing for a servant of 
good charaeter, after he has suceeed- 
ed in ingratiating himself into favor 
with his young mistress, to wait on 
his master, and inform him of his 
daughter’s attachment. The father 
immediately calls in his daughter ; 
and if her lips, or her blushes, eon- 
frm the information, the match is 
made instantly, and the servant be- 
comes one of the family. 


if both parties are poor, their po- 
verty is no prevention of their wish- 
es: they wait no longer than is ne- 
eessary by their industry, or-the as- 
sistance of others, very readily of- 
fered on such oceasions, to pre- 
cure decent apparel for the day 
of their marriage. When they are 
married, every one, present at the 
enfertainment given onthe first and 
second day, bestows on the young 
couple whatever he can best afford: 
one gives a sheep, anothera pig, or 
a eow, and so on; till the young 
couple, though possessing nothing be- 
fore, have now a farming stock, 
Which enables them to begin the 
world; and, if they are industrious 
they eannot fail of thriving. As to 
the means of providing the entertain- 
ment, they are at no loss ; for it is 
esteemed so sacred and indispensabie, 
that any mau in good cireumstances 
will think it an honor, orat least a 
duty, to take the whole charge on 
himself. A master never thinks ita 
dissrace to give an entertainment 
on the marriage of his servant, whe 
if he be a freeman, seldom continues 
aiterwards in service ; the liberality 


-< his master and guests geverally 
enabling him to set up for himself. 

Under such simple and beneyolent 
institutions, and in a land ¢o fertile, 
aud so extensive, that any quantity is 
procured for a trifling rent, it is no 
wonder that marriages should be fre- 
quent, and that suck unfortunate be- 
ings as old bachelors and old maids 
should be little known. In the eas- 
tern part of Little Russia, or rather 
of the Ukraime, 1 do not remember ta 
have seen an unmarried woman of 
more than 20 years of age, ner a sin- 
gle man of more than 253 even un- 
eoméliness itself, f do not say defor- 
mity, seemed to have lost all power 
of obsirieting marriage, 

As the Ukrainians profess the 
Greek religion, their marriage eere- 
mony is nearly the same as that of 
the Great Russians. After it is ever 
the bridegroom, who is styled Prince 
»srocceds -home with a train of atien- 
dants, ealled Boyari, generally com- 
posed ef his friends and eompanions, 
and sometimes of young men much 
above his rank, as it would not be 
deemed honorable in any youth, 
however exalted in life, to refaze, if 
requested, to become one of the par- 
ty. Aiter they are seated round the 
tahle, and arranged in such an or- 
der thar the nearest to the bridegreora 
is called the Starshey (eldest) Boyarin 
they are presented with handker- 
chiefs, which are immediately tied 
around their arms, aud then they are 
entertained with a plentiful dinner. 
The bride proceeds home, and en- 
tertains ber female frieuds, and young 
companions, attending her exactly 
in the same mauner. ‘These com- 
panions (they must be unmarried) 
are called Dryuski, and the nearest to 
the bride is ealled Sturshaia (the el- 
dest) Diruwjka, who, as well as the 
Starshey Boyarin, is treated as su- 
oboe to the rest, and receives a 

andkerchief of groater value.. Itis 
to be observed, that independent of 
the parents, representatives of whoin 
are nomivated in case either party is 
an orphan, there are always two im- 
portaut personages, a male called 
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Drujko, and a female, called Swach:. 
who manage the entertainment, and 
eonduct the whole ceremony. 

After dinner, the bridegroom, in 
full procession, goes to the bride’s 
house, some of his friends and réla- 
tions (not belonging to the Bayari, 
who, as the Drajki, must be unmar- 
y.ed) riding upon sticks, and indals- 
jag in whim and frolic ad libitum. 
‘Lhe bride’s friends and relations, 
with the Druiko and Swacha at their 
head, meet the procession within a 
few yards of the house, with a seem- 
ing intention to oppose the further 
progress of the bridegroom; upon 
which a scuffle ensues, and the latter, 
with his friends, forees his way 
through the opponents, after answer- 
ing some trivial ‘questions, as, Who 
are you? Where do youecome from ? 
Who do you want? et cetera. He 
then enters the house, and places 
himself at the head of the table, close 
to the bride; her companions, the 
Drujki, being on the right, and his 
Boyari, on the Jeft hand; the latter 
reeeiving at the same time from the 
Drujki coekades for their hats, which 
they keep on during the day. The 
music, which is never wanting in lit- 
tle Russia, plays several appropriate 
airs, which are acecompnnied by the 
voices of the Drajki, and then begin 
the dances; one couple, perhaps, or 
two at time. These continue till even- 
ing generally in the open air ; while 
these of the Drujki, who do uot mix 
in the dance, regale with songs the 
bride and bridegroom, who seldom 
leave their seats till the moment of 
departure. It is remarkable, that on 
the first day the dancing is chiefly 
confined to the Boyari and Drujki, 
or the unmarried of both sexes ; 
while on the second and succeeding 
days, young persons are totally out 
of question, and the married people 
sontinue the merryemaking. 

At the approseh of evening, when 
the moment of departure advances, 
the ceremony of changing the head- 
dress of the bride, from maiden to 
that of a woman, tukes place, and 
produces ascene truly pathetic and 


affecting. The mother, whether rea} 
or nominal, attended by her relations, 
puts the dress on the bride’s head, 
and in a solemn, but affectionate, 
tone, reminds her that she is no lon- 
ger under the charge of a mother; 
that she must learn to fulfil the duty 
of a wife, and to study her own hap- 
wey by promoting that of her hus- 
and, whom she is exhorted to obey 
implicitly aud cheerfully. During 
this time the weeping Drujki express 
their regret at parting, as if it were 
forever, with their friend, singing in 
a tone so plaintive, that. the brid, 
the bridegroom, and, in fact, every 
one present is affeeted to tears; 
which flow more abundantly as the 
tender adieus proceed between the 
mother, the bride and her sorrowing 
companions, who retire slowly. At 
length the dejected bride is handed 
iio a vehicle, attended by the bride- 
groom on horseback. Here before 
they proceed to the bridegroem’s 
house, another eeremony takes plaee, 
which is but ill calculated to relieve 
her sorrow. The bridegroom rides 
three times around the vehiele, and 
with a whip in his hand, inflicts on 
her each time a lash in token of his 
authority (exereised by some not very 
tenderly on this occasion), after which 
the whole ecavaleade, with music, 
proceeds homewards ; the trembling 
bride is ushered into the apartments 
of her husband, and seated at the 
head of the table, close to him. Supe 
per is now served up; the musie 
playing all the time. The company 
sits till a very late hour , when at 
length, the young couple retire te 
bed, under the directionof the Drujke 
who attends at the door of the bed- 
ehamber. 

When the happy husband is satis- 
fied of having received his wife ina 
state of modesty and virtue, he pro- 
claims his happiness by firing off a 
pistol; and the Drujko, who has 
waited for this signal, communicates 
the tidings to the anxious friends, 
relations, and acquaintances. The 
dancing is immediately renewed, and 


continued ajl night; and the jay of 
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ie parents, who are complimented 
oy all sides, and of others mterested 
i» the happiness of the parties, be- 
ing indeseribable & unbounded, is the 
only excuse | can offer for their 
subsequent excesses, 

lf, from whatever cause no token 
to the bride’s honor is fired off, a 
geueral gloom pervades the companys 
aii retire in dejeetion,: and with 
the keenest feelings of disappoint- 
nent. ‘Lhe music ceases, every note 
ef mirth is hushed. ‘lhe fair name 
of the wretched vietim is blasted for- 
ever, and an imdelible stain of dis- 
grace 18 fixed on her family. She is 
cursed by her pareuts, hated by her 
husband, who is involved in her dis- 
honor, and shunned by friends and ae- 
yuaineanee. ‘Lo retrieve her reputa- 
tion, requires a whole life cf exem- 
pary conduct, and more than eom- 
non mdulgence and tenderness on the 
part of her husband. 

Encouraged by the prospect of ho- 
hor and reputation, if virtuous, 
while deterred by the dreadfal con- 
eatenation of evils which attend in- 
diseretion, the young wemen infexi- 
biy withstand every temptation; and 
the young men aware of the terrible 
risk, to which impradence might sab- 
ject the objeets of their aifvetion, 
accustom themselves, under every 
almitted favor, to a self-eommand, 
whieh, if it appear scarcely credible, 
is intitled to be considered as the 
hore ineoatrovertibly houorable. 

—x_ > 

CLEMENTINA: A NARRATIVE. 


CLEMENTINA was the only 
daughter of anchle and worthy old 
officer ; she was his darling and chief 
delight: his wife was of little eomfort 
to him in his old age; for her temper 
was of the worst kind; her eaprice was 
itch that she wonld often tind fault 
with Clementina, because she knew it 
would displease the old gentleman! As 
be had suffered much in the former 
part of his life, he very reasonably 
*xpected now. at least, ease and 
tomfort ; yet even this was denied 


bim ; so that dis only joys centered in 


his Clementina. In het he found every 
thing to make a fond father happy? 
she was execedingly handsome; her 
fine black eyes weeks the language of 
her soul; and her form and manner 
were stoien from the Graces. 

Just at this crisis, a young officer 
(inthe same regiment of which her 
futher was colonel) came to pay them 
a visit: he had an agreeable person 
and did honor to the line of life he 

referred, above all others. He saw 
Clementina he saw her and loved 
her:she approved of him as an ac- 
quaintance and friend of her father, 
nay, as such she esteemed him; but 
nothing else could the hapless Clifford 
expect from the coldhearted maid. 

Colonei Glanville saw his iriend’s 
passion for his daughter, and pitied 
him ; he spoke to her on the subject, 
but could not obtain her consent, and 
he would not insist on her compli- 
ance; for he loved her teo weil to 
sacrifice her happiness for a moment, 
though it might gratify him for the 
remainder of his_ life. 

Her mother gloried in the idea of 
her refusing Clifferd, as it would be 
afresh seope for her illnature and 
eruel treatment. She said, she had 
no notion of foolish girls having 
a choice of their own: they ought to 
be governed. by the will of their pa- 
rents; aud if colonel Glanville was 
such an old fool to give way to such 
an affected chit, she thought it high 
tine to interfere; and appointed 
another visit. 

Mr. Clifford eame accordingly the 
next day ; he was ushered into the 
drawing room; Mrs. Glanville was 
at werk, and the lovely Clementina 
was playing on the piano forte. She 
arose at his entrance, and was going 
to retire, when her mother stopped 
her and desired her to sit down again 
and play Mr. Clifford that charming 
Jesson she had just favored her with. 
Clementina was surprised to hear 
her mother speak in such a kind ae- 
cent, and readily complied. Clif- 
ford stood ky her while she was play- 
ing, and was so transported with the 
object before him, that Mr. Glanyille 
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spoke to him several times without 
receiving any answer. Clementina 
having finished the tune, Clifford 
stook like a statue: how long he 
might have continued so, 1 know not; 
but a hearty laugh from Mrs. Glan- 
ville awakened him from his reverie. 
He begged a thousand pardons ; and 
said he was so passionately fond of 
music, that he had quite made him 
forget himself. Mrs. Glanville de 
sired he would make no apologies ; 
but come and talk to her; she had 
something very particular to say to 
him, and at the same time told Cle- 
mentina she was not wanted at pre- 
sent. She accordingly left the room; 
Cliiford heaved a deep sigh, as Cle- 
mentina shut the door. 

“ Mr. Clifford,” said Mrs. Glan- 
ville, “* my husband informs me you 
have done us the honor of offering 
your hand toour daughter, and she 
has the insolence to refuse you; now 
I shall make it a poiut (Knowing it 
does not agree with her inclinatien) 
to insist on her perfect obedience to 
my will, and so make her censent 
to the honor you intended her.’’ 
‘“ Madam,” said the noble Clifford 
(whose soul shuddered atthe thought 
of compulsion) “ never, shall the 
adorable Clementina be mine against 
her own consent: theugh I love tier 
more than life, yet I could not see 
her suffer a moment’s pain for the 
gratification of calling her mine. No, 
dearest of women, thou shalt never 
have cause te aceuse the wretched 
Clifford; for this instant I will fly, 
thee, and never see thee more.” So 
saying, he hastened out of the room, 
and quitted the heuse in a moment. 

Mrs. Glanville, quite frightened, 
direetly rang the bell, and ordered 
Miss Glanville to eome to her; the 
trembling Clementina ebeyed; and 
Mrs. Glanville thus - accosted her 
daughter: * You see what your 
perverse and obstinate behavior has 
brought you to! Mr. Clifford will 
mover see you aguin, and now you 
will have no friend to losk up to for 
help; for your father and L have 
quite discarded you, aad will have 


nothing more to do with yous yoy 
will therefore pack up a few thing 
and retire to our country seat, when 
you may indulge your melancholy 
well as youcan ; aud then see whon 
you will play your airs upon: you 
father and myself will remain here: Mmarrive 
not even your piane forte shall be sey fmmmethi 
you.’’ * Good God !” exclaimed Cie. BBs 0° 
mentina, “ my dear, dear father, r Bday # 
pounce me! to whom then’ indee mehos¢' 
ean f look to for help in this world» Hy fa 
“Yes, Madam, your dear father ha Mh dd 
at last found out your vile arts, ani Gs" li 
vows he will never see you again; pairs 
so this instant begone. <A servant the w: 
aud the carriage shall! be ready to a. By" °P™ 
tend you.”  * And shall I not’ see MBPYY 
my father before I go? Will be pan gy? 8° 
frum his Clementina in anger ?” py 
It was too much: she fell back jy Her y*! 
her chair and fainted. This roused mi" a 
the hard heart of her mother to . Mj ' 
little sense of feeling ; she assisted in fme® °'' 
relieving her lovely daughter, wh fg”) | 
then opened her fine eyes, and asked ys!" 
if her father had eome,”’ “* Ne, Miss) BR? 
said her mother; * he went out soon hiorric 
after he gave orders for your depar. Ze 
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ture: and said he would never enter Mm"! * 
the house again till you was gone.” Bey! 
“ E will go, L will indeed; my fy child’ 
ther shall not be kept from home for #B™*": 
me,’’ ne Ve 

So saying, she with a voice searcely HR" hi 
articulate, desired her mother to or- Hm” ?“ 
der the earriage to the door. hast | 

‘And will you suffer my poor Ves, | 
Jane to attend me?” * Yes, Mad- fm 
am,” replied her mother, “ you may gy ?P° 
have her in ease you should be @. She 
ill.” ly Ji 

Clementina hurried up stairs to’? .* 
get her things; and it was not long chair 
before her mother called up to her, room. 
and told her the carriage was ready. gg*! *" 
She deseended with quick and trem- Write, 
bling steps. and was put into the ear- = 
riage, scarcely sensible of what they 4 .* 
were doing to her. Her faithful nan 
Jane followed, and they were gut of 7 
‘sight in a moment. | ee 

It was not till they reached the a ‘ 
destined place that our heroine re- ~ Th 





covered herself; but whea she saw 
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the old mansion, she started as ina 
errifying dream, and looking at Jane 
asked where they were going? The 
oor creature, who had been erying 
al] the way, at seeing her mistress in 
such a situation, replied they were 
arrived at the country seat. “ But 
methinks,’ said the faithful girl, ‘it 
is not a fit place for sueh a young la- 
day as you ; your father might havé 
chosen a better place.” “ Acense not 
my father,”? said Clementina, “ he 
has done vight: it ill becomes a per- 
on like me, who am given up to des- 
pair, to have a better place to live in: 
the walls will echo my sighs, and the 
noping sereech owl will bear me com- 
pany im my sae, walks. “ Talk 
not so, my dear lady,” said Jane; 
«you make my heart bleed.” ‘The 
servant just then opened the door, 
and assisted the wretehed Ciementi- 
nate get out. ‘They helped her into 
an old fashioned parlor, ornamented 
with the pictures of her father’s an- 
esters. The room was gloomy, and 
every thing around east a damp and 
horrid aspeet. 

“Is this my mother’s country 
seat ?? exclaimed the forlorn girl. 
“My father knew nothing of his 
child’s being sent here. No, good 
man, his heart is not yet eallous to 
the voiee of distress. © eould I bat 
see him for one moment, I should die 
ww peace. O Clifford, what indeed 
hast thou breught me to! I feel— 
Yes, I feel as if this stubborn heart 
{mine were going to break. O God, 
sippert me !” 

_ She teil lifeless on the flour ; luck- 
lly Jane was near her: she lifted her 
up, and made her sit on a broken 
tlair; it was the only one in the 
tom. Jane begged the footman, to 
ko and see if there was a eottage in 
view, and she would eonduct her 
poor dear lady to it. The footman 
icturned, and teld her there was one 
tLabont half a mile distance. “ ‘Then 
trive there,” said Jane; “she shail 
tut sleep a night in this house.” 
Clementina was again put into the 
‘irriage, and conveyed to the cottage 
~The good farmer aud his wide re- 


ceived her with every mark of kial- 
ness, anda bed was instantly pre- 
pared for her. She was in a high 
fever ; and a doctor was immediate- 
ly sent for from the next town, which 
was three miles off. 

lf my readers will permit, I will 
return to Mrs. Glanville. All she 
had told her daughter about her fa- 
ther ordering her out of the house 
was false ; for the poor old gentie- 
man knew nothiug of the matter: he 
returned to dinner, and, as usual, 
asked for Clementina. * She is gone 
on a visit, my dear,” said the artful 
wife, “to stay a month,” (suppes- 
ing by that time it would make her 
alter her mind in regard to Clifford, 
or at least living in such a place 
would break her heart, aud she weuld 
some how or other get rid of’ her) 
‘< And why did she go without seeing 
me ?’’ said the colonei.. ‘“* What, do 
you think Lam not a proper person 
to give her leave to go out without 
your permission ?’’ replied his wife. 
‘Certainly, my dear,’’ replied he. 
He sat down to dinner ; but the chief 
object was gone. He felt a vacuum 
which nothmg but the presence ef 
Clementina could til up; he thought 
however, if she was happy, he was 
content. 

{ shall now return fo our heroine. 
The doctor came instantly, and pro- 
nounced her im great danger: her fe- 
ver had increased to a great height, 
and she alternately raved about her 
father and Clifford. Jane thought it 
quite necessary to write to her mas- 
ter, and desire him to come imimedi- 
ately if he wished to see his daugliter 
alive. Mrs. Gianville was cut whea 
the letter arrived. The colonel was 
in his study: he opened it; but how 
great was his surprise af reading the 
contents! He mstantly set off to the 
cottage 3; aud by the time he arrived, 
she was much weiter; but yet mach 
agitated at seeing him. She begged 
a thousaid pardens, and intreated 
him to forgive her. His astonishment 
was great beyond expression—he 
asked her how she came to be at that 
cottage, and what had she dene to 
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make him angry with her. She light. He saw her behavior; anf). pa 

told him Jane would acquaint him his heart prompted him to addres, the f 

oon , : . ties 0 

with it. She accordingly related the her a second time: he did so, and M ¢ yin 

whole affair; his surprise inereas- was not refused. ae as 

ed as the story proceeded ; he said His happiness cannot be expressed; rife, 

he hoped the dear girl would soon re- he flew to the colonel-with the joyful Ia. se 

; cover, and he would take her home. tidings; the father instantly sent fo " ar 

: She grew better every day, andina his daughter, and taking hold of he i yee 
fortnight was well enough to attend hand said, “ now indeed I am com. f ‘ 

: her father. pletely happy !’? Then turning to et 
i Her mother was much ‘surprised at Clifford, “ let me congratulate you as oe 

seeing them; shame and guilt were my son!” He joined their hands, and The 

visible in her countenance. Colonel the manlytear of joy steod in his among 

Glanville, shocked at her behavior, eyes. “ May you my children, enjoy HM happy 

swore he would never live with her every blessing this world ean afford!” JMstill fu 

agein; and therefore allowed her a In a month’s time afterwards, HM {rssion, 

‘4 separate maintenance. Clifford was made the happiest of Hee, i: 
Clementina and her father went to ™©"s by receiving the han of his BM his cas 
4 London—adviee he thought would charming and beloved Clementina. was eal 
i be necessary for his child’s health; at @ his offic 
‘tk she being he was very much afraid, RUSSELL’SEULOGY OF FKANKLIN ayo Bj miiste 
“4 ina decline. They took a very hand- THOMAS. wat 
some house in Pall Mall, and Cle- IN tracing the diseovery, advaner. Im "shed 

mentina rode out on horseback with ment, and utility of printing, it will —and | 

rn her father every day. Inone of these be expected that some notice should purstiet 
| rides they meet Clifford. Colonel be taken of those American worthies, MSs ! 
nt Glanville spoke to him, and invited who have pre-eminently distinguish. nently 
“ him tohis house. Clifford told him ed themseives in the exercise of this @?"?*® 
‘2 he was extremely obliged to him; but invaluable art. ditor of 
‘s feared his visits would not be agreea- Franklin was undoubtedly the first jad con 
* ble to the lovely Miss Glanville. whose active mind and persevering im lution 
Clementina blushing, assured him she industry, rendered the American press mg Pit? of 
| should be glad of his company. He highly valuable to the attainment of depende 
did not want a third mvitation ;.but. every object of human happimess.— which t 
ie waited on them that day to dinner. Soaring above the restraints of a nar- lations 
$ Clementina left her father and row education, he made his profession of patri 
hi Clifford together, when the former the instrument of his own fame; and i profes 
; informed the latter of all that had by study and reflection, becamea the soft 
. passed. The good hearted colonel scholar, statesman, and philosopher. ind lite 
yf * desired Clifford to think no more of Whatever he printed, he impressed on ment of 
; the past, but to visit them as usual. his mind; and when a book came from . a 
igits 1 


his press, Franklin was as well taught 


Clementina soon jomed them; and or 
as his author. His love of erudition. #@ 'Y: Hi 


they beeame the best friends imagina- 


ble. Clifford was their constant visi- and habitual study, not only enabled * hous 
tf ter; he used to read to Clementina, him to make many valuable improve- inends— 
while she sat at work, and aecompa- ments in the profession of printing, ° 3 "S» by | 
nied her on his flute while she played a branch of the mechanie arts; and of My ~cvery 
on the piano forte. In short, nothing presenting to the public many mter- rigs 
could be done without Clifford. esting works; but of leading him (0 ples anc 
The more Clementina saw him, the the contemplation and discoyery of — “we 

more she esteemed him; and his gene- some philosophical principles, y ~ ed 
i rous behavior, when her mother told which mankind have been materially \ er | 
him that she would insist on her benefited. He taught the lightning p pre 
daughter’s consenting to marry ‘him, deseend harmlessly to the earth—a" ae 


piade him appear ina most amiable contrived the means of infusing nt 
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and HF j,e haman body, such limited quanti- increase his usefulness; and numerous 
Iress ies of the electric fluid, as, in cases individuals, and even the community 
and of extreme danger, are considered ne- at large, have experienced his liberal- 
sessary to rekindle the dyingembers ity and munificence. This is a faint 
sed; MM life. These are among the pro.ai- but sineere tribute of praise to the 
Yful MF cut achievements of his philosophi- man, who may he justly considered as 
t for MM al career : tis minor diseoveries, and the, father and patron of our art in 
Ther improvements, in the different branch- Massachusetts. 
ayn esof science, would swell to a vol- a 
ia a A MIRROR FOR THE PETIT MAITRES. 
an The next in rank, as distinguished Y reat = 
i. among our brethren, and who, we are A skipping, dancing, worthless tribe, you 
njoy HR happy to observe, yet lives to advance pit only for yourselves: you herd together; 
rd!” M@sili further the interests of our pro- And when the circling glass wornis your vain 
ards, MB fession, and the improvement of sei- hearts, > 
t of Meoce, is Isaiah Thomas. He began You talk of beauties that you never saw, 
P his MM his career about the time Franklin. “®¢ fncy raptures that you never e a" 
a, fgvas called from the private studies of ie 
his ofliee to fulfil the duties of a public In all collections of essays, I in- 
ayy minister abroad. On his first en- variably find some papers addressed 
irance into business, he was distin- to the women that is either offered as 
nee. ME cushed for enterprise and ingenuity a lecture of advice, or levelled at 
will M20 possessing an ardent mind, he them with all the severity of satire ; 
ould ag pursued the natural bent of his enthu- while the men, the lords of the erea- 
hies, Mas in the cause of liberty, by emi- tion! are suffered to grovel on in 
ish. Mag tently contributing in his private ex- vice, or to sneak through the world 
‘this A°"pic, and professional abiljty, as e- as ignorant and worthless characters. 
litor of a newspaper, to the progress Why are the eyes of these authors 
first (gud consummation of that glorious re- shut against the follies of their own 
ring (gg lution, which seated the proud em- sex ? Why will the learned mind Ia- 
ress pire of Ameriea, on the throne of In- hor to seduce woman again to taste of 
it of Ma pendence. Theseexertions, in times the Tree of Knowledge, only to 
s.~ Ma “bich tried men’s souls, were the ob- make her see the nakedness of those 
nar May tions of duty offered up at the shrine around her P—how many youth may 
sion A patriotism ; but in the exereise of blush at the wilful neglect of their 
and Ma‘ profession, which naturally led to understanding ! blush, when they re- 
nea Se softer blandishments of science eollect the high, the sublime nature 
her. M2 literature, he seized every me- of the soul. Good Heaven! can a 
don Ment of time, which could be snateh- modern fine gentleman suppose him- 
rom td from public avoeations, in promot- self in the same elass of being with 
ight M's its interests and advancing its gle- an Essex, or a Sydney, the ornaments 
iow. ay; His studies were ineuleated to ofthe sixteenth century? To men- 
bled M's household, and to the eircle of his tion the sacred names of a Newton, 
ove- My iends—he incited the love of learn- or a Locke, would be to draw a com- 
g, 08 B'S; by his precepts, to all around him parison between the feeble glimmer of 
dof #~°very being within the verge of his a glowworm and the effulgence of 
ter- Me “fluence, was benefited by his exam- the sun. 
mtof™?le; and at this moment, there are The first emotion of the human’ 
y of M "ore master printers, who have re- heart is a strong desire of happiness; 


by ™lved their professional education 


ally "der his fostering eare, and who 
g to have prospered in the world than ean 
and claimed by any other printer in A- 
inte erica. His prosperity has served to 


YOu. Ie 


and, in minds of any worth, an am- 
bition to be eminent in somethin 
form two biases, which emphatically 
mark the grandeur and immortelit 
of the soul ; and if properly directed, 
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would raise man to the highest per- 


fection that his frail nature is eapa- 
ble of. ‘The ambition of a manly 
soul ought to soar to intellectual at- 
tainments—a perfeet gentleman must 
not be ignorant on any subject. ‘To 
be uninformed of the histories of 
Greece and Rome, setting aside that 
of our own country, is absolutely 
shamefol: yet two thirds of our 
Jeus d? Esprit would rub their va- 
cant foreheads, if you happened to 
ask them any question about either 
of the Gracehi: but hivt in their 
ears the names of Alcibiades or 
Phocion, and perhaps they will think 
you are talking ef some old clothes- 
men! } have heard mistakes made by 
fashionable young men, that a sehool- 
boy of ten years old would blush to 
be caught in. 1 will take the liberty 
of giving two or three examples. 

Some ladies, in company with one 
gentleman, were expressing their ap- 
probation of the graceful manner in 
which Helen leaves her loom to go 
to Paris, after his flight from Men- 
elaus—* Ah, Hidies !” says he, * it 
is fine in Pope; but I have read it in 
the original Latin, and there it is 
beautiful !’— In Latin, Sir!” said 
a female friend of mine, who was 
present: “1 beg your pardon; but 
Homer was a Greek poet.’’—* No, 
no, madam!” he hastily replied ; 
‘you mean Horaee, I assure you, 
Homer was a Roman, for I have 
read him!” 

One evening, I was with some 
other ladies, m a room with three 
young men. How the subject came 
into their heads I know not, because 
1 was not listening to their conversa- 
tion: but my attention was arrested, 
by one of them saying, rather loudly- 
“ Mark Antony was made king of 
one of the Assyrian provinees.”— 
* Perhaps so: but Iam sure,” re- 
plied a second, “he was Cwesar’s 
son.’’—** You both mistake,” inter- 
rupted the third: * he was one of the 
villains whe helped Brutus to kill 
Cesar!’ JF was astonished and 
speechless with surprise, gazed at the 
three ** gay, charming fellows !*? who 


————==2- 
in my opinion, better deserved the 
appellation of the blockhead triumyj. 
rate. 

Are these illiterate, shamelessly 
ignorant animals, of that noble Spe. 
cies, Man !—the supereniinent crea. 
ture, whose form was shaped 
gaze on the heavens; and the facul- 
ties of whose soul were espanded by 
his creator that he might count the 
stars! And how does he now employ 
his ‘time ? Not even in walking the 
plain track of literature—not in com. 
paring the histories of republics, 
kingdoms and empires ; and while he 
reads, conversing with wise lawgiy. 
ers and holy patriarchs !—not in 
searching through the labyrinths of 
the human mind with Locke ; norin 
reading the stars, aud making the 
vast tour of the universe, in company 
with the divine Newton !—No, these 
are not in his pursuits; he reads no 
books, save now and then a flimsy 
play, that has nothing but its novel. 
ty to recommend it—and perhaps, 
the history of some popular divoree. 
Besides the theatre, that inestimable 
fountain from whenee he derives all 
his elassical knowledge, a slight ae- 
quatitanee with the geography of 
France, just sufficient to enable hin 
to understand the news of the day, 
is all the Jearning he aspires after. 
Talk of the stars to him, and he 
will say he never looks at any, but 
these in a woman’s face. Talk of 
the soul, friendship, mind &e. avd 
he will interrupt you, by saying, it is 
a jargon he does not understand. 
There is one science, 1 believe the 
whole of his sex are perfectly cov- 
versant in—that of eating and drink- 
ing; on the subject uf which they 
could outtaik Apicius himself. And 
1 will do them the justice to say, that 
even the most stupid of them could re- 
duce it te a system, in a very elabo- 
rate treatise on tarts and custards. 

Many of our youth are so mon 
strously barren, that I ean positively 
affirm, that there are not eight out 
ef ten who can spell an epistle of on¢ 
page in length without the immedi- 
ate aid of a dictionary. As to thei 
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accomplishment in the most delight- 
ful of all studies, the works of the 
pets, 1 ean say little or nothing to 
their advantage. The swift though 
ender ray of Apollo’s halo eannot 
penetrate their opake brows, Igno- 
ranee, if not vitious hardiment, has 
shielded their brazen foreheads ; and 
to their dull ear, the “concord of 
sweet sounds”? is eharmiess. 

[| knew that there are some, who 
have skimmed the surfaee of litera- 
ture; and being swoln with the lit- 
le preeminence they have over their 
eompapions, they are wild to show 
their superiority’ over common sense. 
Fiinging reasen behind them, they 
st up for men of extraordinary ge- 
nius; and like the Persian glass- 
man. in his foolish vision, they kick 
about their earthly happiness, and 
hopes of future felheity, with a real 
luratie fary. 

Yet there are others ef our young 
men, who arean honor to their coun- 
try—who join, with all the charms of 
a beautiful form, the more attracting, 
the more fascinating graees, of a 
richly eultivated understanding, and 
a poetical and delicate taste; whose 
society will always be sought after 
with eagerness; and when absent, 
the remembrance of their virtue and 
accomplishments will play a lambent 
flame around our hearts, and no time 
ean erage their lovely ideas from our 
memories, How difierent are the 
sensations whieh agitate the bosom 
of a female, in the ¢ompany ofa 
thourhtless eoxcomb! She lets the 
poor little butterfly flutter round her, 
and buz its empty nothings in her 
ear; and when its takes its flight, 
thinks no more of it than of those in- 
sects which sparkle in the summer’s 
blaze. 

I am well aware, that if this ever 
meets the eye of those to whom I ad- 
dress it, they will set me down as a 
disappointed—ugly—old maid. But 
I deny the charge—I am not old, for 
{ have not yet lived twenty-two years: 
I think I am not ugly, provided I 
may helieve the daily rhapsqdies 
of at least half a dozen of these 


popinjays; and -i xnow I am rich. 
Soi make out that lam neither the 
disappointed, the ugly, nor the 
oid, 

PANEGYRIC ON WOMAN. 


That man has been the happy and 
willing slave of the woman ever since 
the commencement of time, is a tru- 
ism that will net admit of denial ; 
and equally so, that his truest felici- 
ty and comfort consists in continuing 
in that delectable and enchanting 
state while the world exists. 
Its existence must terminate with 
that of woman. There cannot he 
any world without her: she is its 
pillar and support, its sun and per- 
mament basis. To all-lovely, char- 
ming woman, under the Supreme Be- 
ing, we owe our existence. We ac- 
quire life from her sweet tender bo- 
dy ; we are the effsprings and fruit ; 
are hrought into the world, and shown 
the light of day by her tender foster- 
ing care; we are nourished and nur- 
tured in childhood by her neverceas- 
ing assiduity : and we are reared to 
manhood by her unsyearied attention, 
and anxious solieitude. 


Grant me_ but life, good heavens! and give 
me means 

To make this wondrous goodnesg some 
amends ; 

And let me then forget her if I can! 


{low unnatural, therefore, would it 
be in us not to adore and worship 
such a divine ereature, and devote 
ourselves implicitly to her commands 
and pleasure ! 

None ean, I hope, be surprised at 
the natural aseendency which this 
angelie object has justly acquired 
ever our hearts and inclinitions : 
should that ascendengy ever decline, 
man becomes an uneivilized savage. 
The fair alone doth inculeate civili- 
zation and endearing atiractions in 
our natures. They harmonize the 
manly soul. 

—« ED > 
ON CONJUGAL LOVE. 

In matrimony, a real and counter. 

feited affeetion may easily be dis- 
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eriminated ; the symptoms of the 
one or the other in that state are un- 
equivocal. Before marriage the fond 
suiter may fancy he loves, when in 
reality he does not: an illusion which 
vanishes but too soun after an union 
of hands has taken place ; when the 
onee lovesick swain is eloyed with 
fruition. Fruition is the touchstone 
of love, and adds fuel to the unaffect- 
ed passion; but extinguishes the 
faint remaining spark of an imagi- 
pary flame that is unequal to the test. 
After the chain has been riveted, 
and the unhappy victims are become 
sensible of their error, the evil is not 
to be remedied perhaps, but may 
lose some of its poignancy, when 
borne with a ‘moderate share of pa- 
tience. Could friendship be substi- 
tuted in the room of love, it were a 
source ef some consolation: but 
alas! that resouree is not always at- 
tainable, and for this reason, friend- 
ship between married couples is the 
fruit of a long and mutual love, whose 
ardor is abated by time and posses- 
sion. Generally speaking when hus- 
band and wife do not love, they hate; 
and the most that ean be said in fa- 
vor of them is, that if the breach be 
not so widened as to admit hatred, to 
their short-lived passion sueceeds a 
contemptuous indifference. 
Mr. and Mrs. W———, for in- 
stance have been married six months, 
or thereabouts: they now sleep in 
separate apartments, and at some 
distance too; nevertheless they see 
each other every day; nay, more 
than that, they embrace at meeting : 
it is an absolute fact; what authen- 
tieates it is, that these love-tokens 
are exchanged in presence of witness- 
es. For the world, they would not 
be surprised in the amorous dalli- 
anee, and fondling prettinesses of a 
new-married couple—No, fy upon it, 
no! but no two in the world possibly 
ean match them for politeness, as- 
silnities, and a deeency of behavior 
refined frem the grossness of that un- 
fashionable thing ealled an union of 
souls. ‘Phis mode of eonduct they 
have not determined on by any pre- 


te 


vious, formal compact: it is purely 
owing toa happy sympathy. Stil} 
more extraordinary is the unreserved 
disgust, to be observed in another 
couple in the same neighborhood, af. 
ter a thousand vows, pledged with 
apparent fervency. Never as it should 
seem, did love’s passion glow with 
an ardor equal to theirs. 

Every obstacle, thrown in the way 
by chance or design to impede their 
union, was surmounted. Bolts, locks, 
and walls, assisted by the vigilance 
of two or three maiden aunts, ty 
prevent an intercourse between the 
young lady and her paramour : a sin- 
gle life was, if their word might he 
taken, the happiest by far; and as 
such was recommended to the niece 
with a tiresome perseverance. But 
these grave leetures were no match 
for the tender passion that ingrossed 
her soul; and, ere long, a ladder 
freed her from restraint. With 
eagerness she flew to the arms of her 
expectant lover: he, fondest of tur- 
tles, at the risk of being disinherited 
by not the most indulgent of fathers, 
listens to the dictates of his love, in 
prejudice of his fortune, and in holy 
wedlock is united to the idol of his 
heart. But, sad reverse ! a year had 
scaree elapsed, before he proved 
faithless ; fruitless complaints, or 
bitter invective followed on the part 
of the slighted lady. Whence could 
so abrupt a change arise ? Whenee, 
but from their having mistaken for 
love, the stimulus of a warm consti- 
tution. It would far exceed the lim- 
its of an essay to delineate the dis- 
appointments of those who have been 
Jed astray by this ignis fatuus; this 
delusive meteor, the first ficeting pas- 
sions. 

Exclusive of those whose bosoms feel 
atemporary warmth, many are iiere 
who imagine that love ought to have 
nothing todo with matrimony. Beau- 
ties and coquets have, in every age 
and country, kindled desires that 
have occasioned romantic extrava- 
ganee, which has been made a pre- 
text by superficial means to condemn 
love in general, without excepting 
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even that which founded on esteem, 
as an unpardonable weakness ; hence 
avarice, finding that absurd notion 
favored its sordid views, adopted it 
without seruple, and used every me- 
thod to bring it into repute ; an opin- 
ion whose basis was interest, extend- 
ed with such influenee, that it be- 
came arule not go intermarry, but 
with equals in point of rank and for- 
tune. ‘Chus was love banished from 
the wedded state, and seldom to be 
found but im romances. If any one 
had the misfortune, or the infirmity, 
to indulge in the luxury of the soft 
passton, he was to be continually on 
his guard, rather than by any sigh, 
glance, or expression, betray his 
weakness 3 in publie he was to show 
a marked inattention to the woman 
he seeretly idolized, and transfer, 
apparently at least, all his fondness, 
admiration, or assiduity, to those 
who have no pretensions to an 

thing of the kind; all this, the eti- 
yuette of fashion obliged him to, on 
pain of being the but of ridicule, and 
of the sneers of all well-bred people. 
As the ill-paired couples are the more 
numerous and pewerful party, who 
gives what is called the ton, so has 
this regulation prevailed, and still 
continues to gain upon us. Let it 
not, however, be imagined that bus- 
bands and wives, who to eseape the 
imputation ef downright vulgarity, 
are under the necessity of conforming 
to the above modes in public, may 
not dispense with them in private ; 
by no means does the restriction ex- 
tend so far, when withdrawn from 
publie notice. If they eordially hate 
one another, they may express it by 
every means in their power. To 
press upon people of this latter des- 
cription, the diseharge of conjugal 
duties, were a misspending of time, 
a waste of words, sinee they are de- 
ficient in the most essential point, 
motual affeetion. They are not aware 
perhaps that uniting without a reci- 
procity of fondness may with. propri- 
ety be ealled a rape: according té 
natural instinet, a woman’s person 
can belong only to him who%possesses 


her heart. The gifts of Hymen ought 
to be received from the hands of 
Love: to obtain them otherwise, is 
an usurpation. 

It is of little signification to aim 
at arguing people of this east into 
feeling, and remonstrating on the 
necessity of their making some com- 

ensation for entering into wedlock 
without the smallest share of affee- 
tion, by working themselves up to the 
highest pitch of tendern.ss their na- 
ture is susceptible of. To those 
whose unabating affection a long suc- 
cession of years has not been able to 
estrange, and who consider their ex- 
perience of mutual love, during a 
long period, as a new motive for 
drawing the hymeneal tie closer, it 
may seem needless to offer any ad- 
vice ; and yet so wavering is the hu- 
man heart, that it would be an in- 
stance of temerity, to vouch for its 
preserving to the last, unalterably 
attached te the same object. 

A certain good man had the sin- 
eerest affection for his wife: anda 
return of tenderness from her made 
him exult in his felicity. A saper 
annuated . fanatical preacher, with 
whom he lived in habits of friend- 
ship, would spend an hour with him 
occasionally. During one of these 
visits, the fond husband took an op-. 
portunity to descant upon the happi- 
ness-of the married state when hearts 
are in unison; and with conscious 
satisfaction burst into rapturous 
strains on the love and harmony 
that subsisted between himself and hie 
wile. 

The old Draid, whose heart was 
proof against any tender emotion, — 
was observed to shake his head mere 
than once during these cestatie effa- 
sions, and etneeived/the diabolical 
project, on pretence of promoting 
the glory of God, of dissolving the 
earnal tie, which he observed attach- 
ed his friend to the worid.—* 1 trem- 
ble for your situation, my dear sir,” 
said he: ** you sigh ; but it ‘s not for 
the Lord. Know you not, that it is 
written, that he, who fer Ged’s sake, 
hateth not his father. his mether, his 
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wife, aud relatives, is not worthy of 
God? Before the fajl of the first man, 
fier attachment would perhaps 

ave been pardonable; but guil- 
ty man, ought to eat his bread 
moistened with the tears of sorrow. 
Your wife is one of the posterity of 
Eve, that eruel mother who brought 
destruction on us all; and yet, UO sin- 
ful man, you cherish that wife! be- 
ware of Adam’s fate—Love, ay, M 
was this same loye made a sinner of 
him. You feel a transport in the 
fondness your wife has for you: that 
is what you ought to guard against ; 
for it is by returning your aitfection, 
she has gained such an aseendency 
ever a heart, which should harbor 
no love, hut the Jove of God, Consi- 
der ah consider! hell yawns under 
your feet !”* 

At the word hell, the simple hus- 
hand shuddered: his imagination 
was haunted with demons and sul- 

hurous flames; fanatieism took 
hold of his soul, his wife he consider- 
ed as his enemy, her caresses as 
snares, her remonstrances as seduc- 
tion, and used every means to extin- 
suish quite the dying spark of affec- 
tion. 
— & 
MIRA OF THE DALE 
A FRAGMENT. 
» * * * * ° * * * . 


After fourteen months of such per- 
fect happiness as 1 have described to 
ou, the fatal hour, which took my 
Villiam from me, was never tobe 
remembered without anguish; and 
the wound his loss has made in my 
ace is not to be healed. 

The busy world is not an abode 
for me:-its pleasures disgust, and 
its eceupations distress me; in its 
yay and glided scenes I eannot snatch 
a pleasure ; on its rosy couehes | find 
no rest; in its most secret bowers 
my spirit searches in vain for a tran- 

uil hour. 

Friends were kind, and fortune 
smited, and flattery assumed an an- 
suspected form to woo me from my 
solitude. . Nay Love, insidious ‘love, 
drew his how, and aimed an arrow at 


ee a as 
me ; but my heart is so consolidated 
into ove affection, that the poisoned 
barb could not pierce it. Love pos. 
sessed every vessel of it ; but it is noj 
that ardent, warm, expandin; pas- 
sion, which lives only with the liy. 
ing, and glows in the commtniea. 
tion with its object : no, it was love, 
chilled by death, whose object is iy 
the tomb! it is love weeping beside q 
grave, with his bow unbest, and his 
arrows broken. Remembrance alone 
sustains it ito life, and makes it 
struggle with existenee. 

i turned my back therefore, on the 
busy world, amd came hither. ‘This 
was William’s cottage: here he 
dwelt in all the eleganee of rural 
life, and gilded humbie fortune with 
the charms of taste and science, 
Here he nursed a tender, but unsus- 
pected passion ; and hiis modest na- 
ture would have made it the unknown 
eompanion of his lite. But J per- 
ceived his transcendent virtue, and 
forced the secret. that he loved we, 
from his breast ; I returned his _pus- 
sion, and lifted him to a station 
to which he gave a brilliant but short: 
lived lustre. 

To Willtam’s cottage I am now 
come to pass the rest of my widowed 
days. He planted these trees; he 
reared these shrubs ; and he evurited 
yonder stream from its fountain, and 
turned it to the rock over which it 
tumbles in a eeasiess roar. This 
Dorie porch, where we sit, was the 
child of his taste; aud these emblenis 
of love and friendship were given by 
his peneil to its wells. 1 eannot 
stray through these walks, or wan- 
der in the grove; f eannot seek the 
coolness of the thieket, or follow the 
meanders of the stream, witheut be- 
holding the traces of a pure but hope- 
less and wnaspiring passion, of which 
I was the object, and whieh I re- 
warded. Alas! I have added but 
one ornament; one solemn decora- 
tion, to this sequestered spot; and 
that is yonder urn, beside whieh the 
poplars grow, and over whose mar- 
ble the willow weeps. There I pay 
the vigils’ ef morning light and even- 
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ing shade ; there I enjoy that luxury 
of grief, which is better than the 
proudest joy. 
Kuow then, that your embassy is 
yain. Never, never will 1 quit this 
abode. I have, as you say, been the 
idol of the werld; but I will be its 
ido! no more. The period of my ex- 
istence eannot eome too soon; but 
while I live, 1 will-be 
Mira of the Dale. 


-— 
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PATHETIC LETTER 


FROM A DESERTED WIFE TO A FAITH- 
LESS HUSBAND. 


My dear Husband, 


I who had expected your return from 
_——— with painful anxiety, who had 
eounted the slow hours which parted 
you from me—think how I was shock- 
ed at learning you would return no 
more, and that you had settled with 
a mistress in a distant state. It was 
for your sake that I lamented. You 
went against my earnest inireaties : 
but it was with a desire, which lL 
thought sineere, to provide a genteel 
maintenance for our little ones, whem 
vou said you could not bear to see 
brought up in the evils of poverty, 
| might now lament the disappoint- 
ment in not sharing the riches which 
] hear you have amassed; but I scorn 
it. What are riches compared to the 
delight of sineere affection F IL de- 
plore the loss of your love. 1 deplore 
the frailty which has involved you 
in error, and which will, I am sure, 
(as such mistaken conduct must) ter- 
minate in misery. 

But I mean not to remonstrate. It 
is, alas! too late. I only write to 
acquaint you with the health, and 
some other circumstances of my- 
self and those little ones, whom 
you once loved. 

The house you left me in eould 
not be supported without an expense, 


whieh the little sum you left behind, | 


could not well supply. I have re- 
linquished it, and have retired to a 


rs — os Sa 
neat little cottages thirty miles from 
town. We make no pretensions to 


elegance, but we live in great neat- 
ness, and, by strict economy, supply 
our moderate wants, with as mach 
comfort as our desolate situation Will 
allow. Your presence; my love would 
make the little cottage a palace. 


Poor Emily, who has grown a fine 
girl, has becn working a pair of 
rufiies fer you ; and as she sits by my 
side often repeats with a sigh, 
‘* when will my dear papa return >” 
The others are constantly asking me 
the same question ; and little Henry, 
as soon as he began to talk, learned 
to lisp, in the first syHables he utter- 
ed, * when will papa come home ?”” 
Sweet fellow, he is now sitting on 
his stool by my side, &, as he sees me 
dropt a tear, asks me why 1 weep, for 
papa will come home soon. He and 
his two brothers are frequently riding 
on your walking-eane, and take par- 
tieular delight in it because it is 
papa’s. 

I do assure you, I never open my 
lips to them on the cause of your ab- 
sence. But I cannot prevail upon 
myself to bid them cease"to ask when 
you will return, though the question 
frequently extorts a tear, (which I 
hide in a smile), and wrings my seul, 
while ] suffer in silenee. 

I have taught them to mention you 
in their morning and evening prayers 
with the greatest ardor of affection; 
and, they always add of themselves, 
a petition for your speedy return. 

I spend my time in giving them the 
little instruction I am able. 1 canzet 
afford to place them at any eminent 
school, and do not chovuse they should 
acquire meanness and vulgarity at a 
low one. As to English—they read 
alternately, three hours every morn- 
ing, the most celebrated poets and 
prose writers; aud they ean. write, 
though not an elegant, yet a very plain 
and legible hand. 

Do not, my dear, imagine that the 
employment is irksome. It affords 
me a sweet consolation in your ab- 
sence. Indeed, if it were not for 
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the little ones, Lam afraid I should 
not support it. | 

Ithink it will be a satisfaction to 
you to hear, that by retrenching our 
expenses, we are enabled to pay for 
every thing we buy, and though poor, 
we are not unhappy from the want of 
any necessary. 

Pardon my _ interrupting you. I 
mean to give you satisfaction. Though 
lam deeply injured by your error, I 
am not resentful. I wish you all the 
happiness you are eapable of, 

And am, 
Your onee-loved, and still 
Affectionate 
* *& & * 
———see © ae 
CHARACTER OF A PERFECT MAN. 


In drawing the character of a per- 
fect man, let us premise that we 
shew him of no rank or class exelu- 
sively. 

He is the child of virtue and rea- 
son. The one he loves by natural 
disposition ; the other guides him in 
the practice of her dictates. From 
the strength of his reason, he is the 
zealous friend to order—from the 
virtuous ardor of his spirit, he 
he is an adorer of liberty. Without 
the due restraint of law, he fears he 
might be vicious—without the ener- 
zy of freedom, he feels he should be 
mean. He would neither have his 
evil tendencies indulged, nor his vir- 
tues impulses repressed. So strong 
his hatred of vice, that he will bind 
himself to punish it, even in himself- 
so proud his jealousy of unjust force, 
that he will perish rather than obey 
iteven in a trifle. A ehild might 
shame him could he be guilty—the 
world eannot make him shrink, con- 
scious of innocence :—To admonition 
he is areed—to violence a rock. 

The virtues most congenial to his 
soul are, courage, integrity, generos- 
ity, and compassion. 

His compassion and generosity are 
inseparable. A tale of sorrow melts 
him ; and pity flows from him ina 
shower of gold. The humanity of 
conquerors that eave their enemies, 


is: more congenial to his soul than the 
desire of vietory itself. 

His integrity is inflexible. In all his 
dealings he is open, fair, ingenuous, 
He neither suspects others of mean 
artifices, nor will he stoop to it him- 
self. Would he gaina great com- 
mercial credit, to this characteristic 
must he owe it. Nor is he at an 
time aboaster ; for knowing the de- 
ceptions of self-love, he fears lest 
they should lead him into falshood ; 
when most he has deserved condem- 
nation, he ean with patiénee bear to 
lose it; even envy and unjust re- 
proach he ean despise; the conscious- 
ness of having done his best, supports 
him ; but praise nnmerited is shame 
and torture to him. 

His courage is neither irritable nor 
ambitious. He will even bear inju- 
ries, till well assured that they are 
so intended ; and then he seeks for 
justice not revenge—for compensation 
not retaliation. Secure in native 
dignity, he wastes no time in useless 
bustle to display his consequence. 
When the hour for action comes, 
he aets with vigor and effect ; when 
that is over, he enjoys tranquility as 
his reward, well-earned and wel- 
come. 


His religion is rational and firm; 
equally remote from the folly of su- 
perstition, and the impudence of in- 
fidelity. He is among the first to 
reject the gross corruptions of the 
christian faith—he will be the last 
to countenance a worse conception on 
pretence of reformation. His strength 
of reason teaches him in what points 
human intellects must be weak : and 
he will never boast his knowledge, 
where he feels his ignorance, 


He venerates the constitution of 
his country. Innovation, proceeding 
from levity, he contemns : attended 
with eruelty or public danger he ab- 
hors. He reveres the executive 
with some restrictions—he luves his 
country without any; nor will he 
lightly rise against the one, nor 
throw the other into anarchy or con- 
fusion. ‘TO'politics he may be ad- 
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dicted ; and perhaps may have a 
redilection for a party: but when the 
ublie is in danger, he forgets: all 

sundivisions, and knows no party but 

his country. 
—=t €) 


THE DANGER OF A KISS. 


seseeneneeeenes The coy yielded kiss 
Ciurms most, and gives the most sin- 
cere delight. 
Cheapness 9 ends: hence on the har- 
lot’s lip 


B vo rapture hangs, however fair she 


seem, 
However formed for love, and amor- 
ous play. 
Hail, Modesty! fair female honor hail! 
Beauty’s chief ornament, and Beau- 
ty’s self ! 
For beauty must with virtue ever 
dwell 3 
dnd thou art Virtue ; 
thy charms 
Beauty disgusts, and Wit is insolent. 

THERE is nothing so dangerous 
t) a young woman, as suffering a man 
sie does not dislike, to approach her 
lips ; which too often, when most si- 
lent. betray the feelings & the dictates 
ofthe inmost soul. ‘This caution is 
not peculiarly confined to the maiden, 
but equally extends to the wife. And 
« sensible were the wisest and great- 
est Romans of the danger of this in- 
ielieaey, that Manilius was struck 
from the list of senators, for daring to 
slate his wife in the presence of his 
daughters. 

It is not that there is any immedi- 
ate criminality im a mere kiss ; but 
itis a freedom which, when allowed 
leaisto greater familiarities. Itis an 
introduction to something more eapi- 
ul: itis the first page ofthe preface 
to seduction and adultery. Ifa mari- 
td women would refleet upon the dig- 
nity and honor of her condition, she 
would be as eautious of yielding a 
kiss to a stranger (for all men should 
strangers but the husband to her 
lips) as yielding her virtue; for the 
‘oman who suffers any kind of dalli- 
ance from a man, reduces her conse- 
(ence, and gives crude suspicions 

VOL. I. 


and without 





to the world of her character. Wo- 
men may be cheerful and gay, with- 
out giving their hands and mouths to 
testify their good nature and ease. It 
is the same with the virgin. If she 
suffers herself'to be pulled about and 
toyed with, and kissed, she would 
find those very gallants the foremost 
to blow upon her fame. It is an idle 
flippery custom, and practised by no 
people publicly, but the English. 

If ladies would’ im general atten- 
tively attend to this observation, we 
should see fewer unhappy marriages; 
for I am confident, that the woman 
who returns a kiss, means to give a 
silent assent to the man’s desires. It 
is a cireumstance which rarely fails, 
when the man is‘ ungenerous enough 
to pursue the encouragement. 


et 5S 
THE GLEANER. 
MALE COQUETRF.: 


THE very idea of male coquetry is 
so repugnant to manly honor and in- 
tegrity, that if observation and expe- 
rience did not convince us that there 
are beings in the shape of man capa- 
ble of it, we should treat it as an idle 
fancy, as the chimera of some disor- 
dered brain. And of all the base 
prostitutions of the boasted faculties 
of man toignoble purposes, there is 
none which challenges severer ani- 
madversion than this.—Though an 
effect of one of the most grovelling 
and contemptible passions of our na- 
ture, and though apparantly insigni- 
ficant, it is pernicious to the interests 
of society, and destructive of female 
happiness. The most amiable fe- 
males are generally the most sensible 
of injuries; and one of this deserip- 
tion, whose affections have once been 
the sport of some scountirel’s vanity 
will ever after entertain a bad ‘opin- 
ion of the sex, and be disposed to 
treat with virulence the advances of 
honest and sincere affection: Nay, 
perhaps reject altogether, the man 
whose whoie life would have been one 
continued series of acts to promote 
ker comfort and happiuese. Thus 
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does many an amiable woman never 
réach her destination, and her service 
in that sphere which providence de- 
sisned her to act, are lost to her 
friends and gocicty. Her temper also 
not unfrequently falls a sacrifice, and 
ftom a perfect pattern of good humour 
und benevolence, she is often convert- 
eil into one of those morose and mis- 
authropic beings, whose chief grati- 
fication consists in railing at that sex 
whom they have but too much reason 
to hate. 

Yan there be any thing more dis- 
gusting to an honest mind, than to see 
a wretch in whom abiiiiies and insidi- 
ous cunning are united, exerting him- 
self to ensnare the affeetions of an in- 
nocent and unsuspecting female, for 
no other purpose than to gratify his 
vanity ? No language is adequate to 
the expression of the baseness of that 
man who can thus violate every prin- 
eiple of honor and trample upon the 
most sacred duty. 

Butthe triumph is short. Like the 
thief who is overtaken by the 
hand of justice, exulting over his ill- 

otten spoils. The male coquette, 
in the midst of all the imaginary con- 
sequence of recent triumphs, and in 
the very career of deception, is ar- 
rested by the contempt and infamy 
which his conduct has ineurred. 

K. B. 
———= (? aane——__ 


ON HUMANITY. 


WE almost involuntarily bestow 
ouradmiration and friendship on a 
person who does not assume any ad- 
ditional importance for any favours 
which eapricious fortune has bestow- 
ed on him, or for the wealth which he 
may have acquired by hisown industry; 
but who possesses an equanimity of 
mind, (which is truely noble) and 
though the sun of prosperity gilds his 
days, yet will not consider himself of 
more importance than his neighbors ; 
or who, when advyersity’s gloomy 
elouds have arisen in his atmosphere 
and darkened his fairest prospects, 
submits with resignation to the decree 
of Omnipotence, and regards not the 


—— 
scornful looks, or contemptuous sneoy, 
of those who are more wealthy than 
himself. Although his feelings ay, 
sufficiently susceptible to the misfor. 
tunes of his fellow-creatures ; yet he 
will not suffer the proud candeseer. 
sions, of those who roll in affluence, 
in general so severely felt by those 
who have been reduced by misfortune; 
from competence to indigence, to lead 
him into any inconsiderate warmth, 
or fo occasion him to be guilty of any 
passionate indiseretion.——Such 4 
these—such as can bear honours with 
humility ; endure misfortune without 
repining, and poverty with content, 
ought to be esteemed as objects of y. 
viversal admiration :—but  unforty. 
nately the value of such is too little 
estimated, and it is not seldom that 
the effusions of genius are suppressed 
and its lusture obscured by poverty, 
How much pains, therefore, ough 
to be taken to seek and reseue’ from 
oblivion, that gem, whose value is 
considerably enhanced by its rarity, 
in addition to its natural worth. 

JUNIUS. 
—=t D 


THE NEIGHBOR. 


“ He promoteth in his neighborhood 
peace and good will and his name is 
repeated with praise and benedic. 
tion.’ 


Next to peace and satisfaction in 
our own breasts is peace and satisfae- 
tion in our families; and next tothis, is 
the comfort of a peaceable & obliging 
neighborhood. ‘The pleasing exercise 
of the social affections is pleasure in- 
deed. But solitude is preferable to 
the society of those who are unbene- 
volent and unfriendly. Solitude m- 
deed is not agreeable to man and not 
promotive of happiness ; but seciety 
when made up of the selfish, the en- 
vious, the implacable, and malicious, 
is productive of real misery. We p' 


ty the indigent family that removes | 


into the wilderness to seek a seaniy; 
precarious subsistence far from sym- 
athizing friends and helping neigh- 
ors. But, is not that poor and ho- 
nest family in as deplorable a situa- 
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“jon, VW hich, though he lives ina thick 
jeighborhood, meets notwithstand- 
jz with insults, injuries, and abuses, 
stead of friendly assistance, and 
Lind concdolements P 

Mankind are mutually dependant 
on each other, No one is sufficient 
of himself to build u’p his own interest 
or happiness, unaided and unsupport- 
ed by his fellow creatures. Any in- 
cividual left wholly te himself, un- 
connected with others, must be con- 
sidered as a forlorn ° individual. 
There is no family much less single 
,erson, however well provided, but 
ii some time or other, and perhaps 
very often, stand in need of the aid, 
(he adviee, the sympathy, or the 
presence and conversation of others. 
Allaré liable ta siekness, pain, mis- 
and bereavement. None 
therefore should be unwilling to im- 
part their neighborly assistance 
whenever itis wanted. Nothing con- 
tributes more to help us up the hills 
of di®eulty, over the rugged road of 
disappointment and perplexity, and 
through the sloughs of discourage- 
ment—to lighten the loads that we 
sometimes stagger under and to earr 
us the more easy alvng the journey of 
life, than the kind attention, the 
soothing words, and the ready assis- 
tance of our fricnds and neighbors. 
And searee any secds of evil are 
more prolific ef those bitter fruits 
which poison the enjoyments of life, 
or which actually kill them, or pre- 
vent their growth, than bad neigh- 
hors. Let a man be prosperous in 
his worldly affairs, and surrounded 
with an agreeable family, yet if thuse 
anong whom he lives ano envious and 
ill-natured, and instead of befriend- 
ing, are disposed to vex and injure 
him, his happiness must be greatly 
diminished. 

The duties and comforts of good 
neighborhood consist in the suppres- 
sioa of the selfish, the irrascible, and 
the malevolent passions, and in the 
cultivation and exercise of those that 
are generous and friendly. He that 
is attentive only to his own concerns 


fortnies 


aad interest, and cares not what be- 


eomes of others; he that is easily 
provoked and ready to resent; he 
that is envious at the prosperity of 
others, or wishes their hurt, or is 
glad at their calamity, eannot be a 
good neighbor. Heonly is deserving 
the character, who is kind and oblig- 
ing; who is willing to do a good 
turn, as well as to receive one ; wil- 
ling to lend as to borrow; who is 
tender of the character and interests 
of those among whom he lives ; who 
being a fallible creature himself is 
disposed to make all reasonable al- 
lowanees for the failings of others ; 
in short, who is observant of the go!- 
den rule, to do to others whatsoever 
he would have others do to him. 


SENSIBLE REMARKS ON THE DIScIp- 
LINE OF CHILDREN. 


The idea of obedienee ought to be 
early and firmly associated with the 
ideas of security and happiness. In 
the edueation of youth were all pro- 
hibitions made absolute, and the ne- 
eessity of issuing them guarded againt 
as much as possible, so that the 
should not often oceur, it would go 
far towards rendering obedience na- 
tural and easy: for it would then ap- 

ear a matter of necessity and as 
such be submitted to without relue- 
tance. 

I was some years ago intimate] 
acquainted with a respectable and 
happy family, where the*behaviour 
of the children exeited my admiration. 
One morning, on entering the draw- 
ing room, I feund the little group of 
laughing cherubs at high play round 
their fond-gmother, who was encou- 
raging their sportive vivacity, which 
was, at that time, noisy enough, but 
which, on my entrange, she hushed 
by a single word. No bad humor 
followed. But as the sptrits} which 
had been elevated by the preceding 
amusement, could not at onee sink 
into a state of quiescence, the judi- 
cious mother did not require what 
she knew conld not, without difficulty, 
be complied with, but calmly addres- 
sing them, gave the choice of remain 
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ing in the room without making any 
noise or of going to their own apart- 
ment, where they might make what 
noise they pleased. The eldest and 
youngest of the four preferred the 
former. while the twe others went 
‘Those who 
amused themselves 
by eutting paper in a corner, without 
giving any interruption to our eonver- 
1 could not refrain from ex- 
pressing my admiration at their be- 
havior, and begged to know hy what 
art she had attained such a perfect 
government of her childrens’ wills 
and actions. By no art, returned this 
excellent parent, but that of teaching 
them from the very eradle an imp/i- 
Having never once 
been permitted to disobey me, they 
have no idea of attempting it; but, 
you see, I always give them a choice 
when it ean be done with propriety ; 
I say they 
know to be a law, like that of the 
Medes and Persians, which altereth 


away to the nursery. 
staid with us, 


sation. 


cit submission. 


if it cannot, whatever 


not. 
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ANECDOTE OF GARRICK. 





A SHARP-SET genius for dra- 
matic fame introduced himself to the 
late Mr. Garrick for the purpose of 


displaying his imaginary talents. 
Although he had seareely in his life 
been off his shopboard, yet such was 
his opinion of his abilities as an ac- 
tor, that he thought himself suffi- 
ciently competent to the arduous task 
of rehearsing a part before so judi- 
cious, severe and discriminating a 
judge of acting as Mr. Garrick. 

This Cockney by birth, and a tay- 
lor by profession, thus addressed our 
Roscius : 

‘Sir, f am your most in-de-fat- 
abigai! humble servant—lI shall he 
wastly Happy and wery proud of the 
hopportunity of being made a hac- 
tor.” 

“Well.” said Mr. Garrick, “ and 
pray what part would you wish to 
have the hopportunity of hacting ?"’ 

* Romo, sir; Romo, sir ;’’ replied 
the taylor—* 1 should wish to pre- 


form the part of Romo: for my Wif 
says how I read Robin Crusoe q 
wastly well ; and as how 1 have q 
sweet a woice, that she’s wasily ions 
and wery sartin, 1 should make , 
monstracious moving lovyer.’* 

“ Well, sir,” asked Garrick. « and 
are you perfect in the part of Romp 
as you call it P’’ : 

“@ yes, sir,” answered Snip—« | 
am main sartain, I ean go through 
stitch with it from the beginning ty 
the end on’t.”’ : . 

** Pray, sir.’’ Mr. Garrick asked— 
* Do you recollect a passage in that 
play where he deseribes a huge 
Colossus bestriding the lazy-pacing 
clouds, and sailing on thie bosom of 
the air >’ 

* O yes, 
wastly well.’ 

** Then pray tell me, sir, continued 
Mr. Garriek, “ when he was be. 
stradling those elouds, which way 
would you go, supposing his stride to 
have been about the extent of a2 mo- 
derate sized rainbow,—lI say, sir 
which way would you go to work to 
measure him for a pair of breech- 
es 


“Lord have merey onus!’ eried 
the taylor, “ here’s a pretty job of 
journeywork ! Make a pair of breech- 
es forarainbow! Why I don’t be- 
lieve two taylors in London ever did 
such a thing in their lives. And I’m 
sure Ll could as soon make a pair for 
the man in the moon.” 


sir,” replied 


Snip; 


“ Then pray. sir.”’ asked Garrick, 
most indignantly, “how came you 
to think of undertaking my busi- 
ness, when you are not master ef your 
own f”? 


* Lord, sir,’’ replied the fright” 
ened taylor, “I only vonted—”’ 


“ You only vonted,’? repeated Mr- 
Garrick ; “ pray. sir, tell me—did’st 
thou ever behold Macheth, with bois- 
terons rage, bully the ghost of Ban- 

ff the stage !” 
quo 0 age ! 

“No, sir, says Snip. 

»** You shall behold it now then,” 


said Mr. Garrick, 
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pARODY, IMITATING MR. GARRICK. 

« Avaunt, and quit my sight! thy sheers 
are edgeiess, 

And thy goose is cold—thou hast no 
thread, 

Nor needies in those paws that thou dost 
stitch withal ; 

What manager dare, 1 dare—approach. thou 
like the 

Grim and greasy lamplighter, or armed 
chimney-sweeper, 

With brush and soot-bag—take any form but 
that, 

And my rich wardrobe shall yet escape cab- 
baging ; 

Or dare me to thy 
sheers ; 

if trembling I inhabit, then protest me 

The butch of a buttonhole—Hence, horrible 
taylor, hence ” 


shop-board with thy 


A vaunt was the word, and the tay 
lor was off in a tangent, perfectly 
eured of his passion for the stage, 
which he resolved never to think of 
more, but to attend to his shop-hoard. 





& 

‘+ WORTH makes the Man,” Pope 
says ; and every body acknowledges 
the truth of the sentiment: but then 
the question is, what makes worth ? 
The moralist will tell you, * it is vir- 
tue :°? but the man of the world says, 
“it is money.” And indeed, in this 
age of reason, the latter definition 
seems almost universally to prevail. 
When it is asked, how much a man 
is worth, the answer generally has 
an exelusive reference to his proper- 
ty. Ifhe has wealth, the replier to 
the question says, he is worth so ma- 
ny thousand dollars: but if he be 
very poor, though he should posses 
the intelligence of a Newton and the 
benevolence of a Howard, * he is 
worth a groat.”? Thus the worth of 
aman, like that of beef and butter, 
is reckoned by dollars and cents. 

If this subject was not too serious 
for satire, it might afford a fund of 
that kind of amusement: but a con- 
siderate view of the fatal evils, which 
flow from the general prevalence of 
avarice, represses all disposition for 
ridienle. Money is a neeessary and 
good thing ; but. when it is made the ~ 
Summun Bonum or the, Chief Good, 
this superlative affection for it:s de- 





grading to human nature and produc- 
tive of infinite mischief. 


Accordingly an inspired writer 
says, * The love of money (that is in 
the sense aforementioned) is the root 
of all evil.’ itis like the lean kine, 
which devoured them that were fat 
and well-fayored ; and still continu- 
ed lean themselves. It eats up pa- 
triotism, social benevolence and pri- 
vate friendship; and indeed every 
thing that is lovely in human charae- 
ter. It stimulates man to study and 
practice the multifarious arts of 
swindling and cheating; and, Ju- 
das like, to sell their conscience 
or their country for pieces of 
silver. In the mean time, it pre- 
vents or extinguishes a laudable am- 
bition for intellectual improvements 
and moral excellence. 

What can remain, that is great or 
noble, ina mind that has been aeeus- 
tomed to esteem riches to be “ the 
one thing needful ?’—How ean it 
be expected that youth will pant for 
intellectual improvements, or that 
the social virtues will expand in their 
hearts, when Money is made the 
standard of Merit ? And finally, how 
long ean republican liberty remain 
among a people, in whose language 
and practice too, wealth and worth 
are synonimous terms, or signifying 
the same thing P...Ibid. 





&> 
ON SELF GOVERNMENT. 


HE that is master of himselfis a 
king. Though his bedy should be in 
prison or in chains his mind is free ; 
and he exercises, within himself a 
most noble sovereignty. On_ the 
other hand, the monarch, who glit- 
ters on his throne dad has the power 
ef life and death over millions of 
men, is himself a slave, if he sub 
mits his reason to the control of pas- 
sion and appetite. 


Alexander, by common consent, 
has obtained the name of great, he- 
eause, forsooth, his sword had shed 
more blood than that of any other 
man. He was the great butcher, not 
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of herds and fioeks, butef men. In 
reality, however, as to a most impor 
tant point, he was Alexander the 
little. He was a miserable victim 
to drunkenness and to violent anger ; 

aud in the rage of passion, inflam- 
a hy wine, he slew ( litus, his best 
friend and bravest general, with his 
ewu hand. The old philosepher was 
much more deserving of the title of 
wreat, whe, when his servant had 
acted i ia prov oking manner tow ards 
him, said to the offender, “ J would 
correct you, if I were nal angry,” 
Noman is truly great, who does not 
vovern himself ; nor is any man 
really little, who uniformly and strict- 
ly m :aintains self government. 

Would you obtain the honor ofa 
conqueror ?—~The field is open. Con- 
quer your own unruly passions and 


:ppetites, and lay. those rebels pros- 


trate at the feet of reason. It isa 
most noble conquest. Would you be 
a ruler >—Govern yourself, Be the 


commandant of your own garrison. 
This kind of authority (and it is in 
the power of every one to exercise it) 
is equally necessary, usefal and hon- 
erable. ‘Hence the wise man rem ark- 
ed, ** He that ruleth his own spirit 
is better than the mighty.”...[bid. 





A BON VIVANT. 


‘ROSE at twelve with a most 
eonfounded head-ache—eyes sunk in 
my head—my mouth dreadfully par- 
ehed—my pulse feverish—eould’at 
eat my breakfast, so drank a bumper 
of brandy to set me to rights. About 
twe o’clock sauntered down to the 
eoffee-house, and had a bason of 
Vermicelli, with three glasses of 
Noyau. At half past two eat a 
devil’d kidney, and drank two glas- 
ses of Madeira. Half an hour after 
took a glass of Nervous Restorative 
Cordial, and vanished it down with 

adram. Ahont five, finding my ap- 
etite very la! la! took two glasses 
of bitters, and at half past six sat 
down to dinner. Could’nt eat a mor- 


sel—what the devil ails me ?—A 
gentleman, suid I must go to bed 


sooner, take more exercise, and nes 
ver touch any thing between meals— 
Hear these prating fellows—How 
the devil can I lead a more regy- 
lar life ?—Don’t I live every day the 
Same -—However, though | could'nt 

eat at dinner, I made amends b 
driuking ; for before the eloth was 
taken away, I had flispate ‘hed a bot- 
tle of Madeira and three bumpers of 
brandy, by way of seitiing sy sto- 
mnee | : 

*Ateight o’cloeck sat into drink. 
ne and by two in the morning, had 
taken to my own share three bottles 
of port, and five devill’d biscuits. 

* At three e’ciock got home, and 
finding myself rather queer, took 
two glasses of het brandy and w ater, 
half and half, and having nothing 
else to do, undressed myself as well 
as I could, and went to bed.” { Len. 
paper. 

Of how many, in this country, is 
this journal the epitome ? Oh! ‘that 
men, professing the attributes of 
reason and intellect. should cloth 
themselves in the sensual habits of 
brutes. 





&> 
FILIAL SENSIBILITY. 


A YOUNG gentleman, in the Mil- 
itary Academy, at Paris, ate nothing 
but soup or dry bread, and drank 
only water. The governor attribut- 
ing this singularity to some excess of 
devotion, reproved his pupil for it, 
who, however continued the same 
regimen, The governor sent for him 
again, and informed him, that such 
sieularit was unbecoming him, and 
that he ought to eonform to the rules 
of the Academy. He next endeavor- 
ed to learn the reason of this eonduct 
but as the youth could not be per- 
suaded to impart the seeret, he at Jast 
threatened to send him back to his 
family. ‘This menace terrified hin 
inte an immediate explanation. Sir,’ 
answered he, “in my father’s house, 
I eat nothing but blaek bread, and 
that very little: here I have good 
sorp and excellent white bread, “and 
may fare luxuriously. But I ennnet 
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-rsunde myself to eat any thing 
else, when 1 consider the situation in 
which I left my father and mother.” 
The governor could not refrain from 
tears. at this filial sensibility: 
«“ Your father,” said he, “has been 
in the army ; has he no pension ?”— 
No.” replied the youth, “ for twelve 
months past he has been soliciting 
one: the want of money has obliged 
him to give up the pursuit; and ra- 
ther than contract any debts at Ver- 
sailles, he has chosen a life of wreteh- 
edness in the ecountry.”—‘ Well,” 
returned the governor, “ ifthe fact 
is as you represent it, 1 promise to ob- 
tain for him 500 livfes a year. And 
since your friends are in such poor 
circumstances, take these three louis 
d’ors for your pocket expences : and 
1 will remit yeur father the first half 
year of his pension in advance. 

‘“ Ah! sir,” returned the youth, 
“as you have the goodness to remit 
asum of money to my father, I en- 
treat you to add these three louis 
d’orstoit. Here I have every laxury 
I can wish for : they would be useless 
to me—but they would be of great 
service to my father for his other 
children.” 

—a GD 

Gen. Ler was_ remarkably slo. 
venly in his dress and manners ; 
and has often, by the meanness of 
his appearance, been subject to 
ridicule and insult. He was once 
attending Gen. Washington to a place 
distant from the eamp—Riding on, 
he arrived at the house where they 
were to dine, some time before the 
rest of the company. He went di- 
rectly to the kitehen, and demanded 
something to eat; when the cook, 
taking him for a servant, told him 
she would give him vietuals in a moe- 
ment—but he must first help her off 
with the pot. This he complied with, 
and sat down to some cold meat which 
she placed for him on the dresser. 
The girl was remarkably inquisitive 
about the guests who were coming, 
particularly of Lee, who she said 
she heard was one of tne oddest and 
ugliest men in the world. Ina few 


moments she desired the general 
again to assist her in plaeing on the 
pot, and searce had he finished, when 
she requested him to take a bucket 
and go the well. Lee made no ob- 
jection, and began drawing the-wa- 
ter.—In the mean time General 
Washington arrived, and an ‘aid de- 
eamp was dispatched in search of 
Lee: whom to his surprise, he found 
engaged as above—But what was the 
confusion of the poor girl, on hearing 
the aid-de-eamp address the man 
with whom she had been so familiar, 
with the title of excellency !—The 
mug fell from her hand, and drop- 
ping on her knees, she besan erying 
for pardon; when Lee, who was 
ever ready to see the impropriety of 
his own conduct, but never willin; 
to change it, gave her a crown, snd 
turning to the aid-de-eamp, observed 
“* you see, young man, the advantage 
of a fine coat-the man of consequence 
is indebted to it for respect ; neither 
virtue nor abilities, withort it, will 
make him look like a gentleman.” 


LS i) 
SINGULAR STORY. 





FROM MADAME DU MONTIER‘S LETTERS: 


WHILE I was in the country last 
year, says madame du Montier, I 
chanced to fall into company with 
a good friar, eighty years of 
age, who told me the following sto- 
ry: 

About forty years ago, he was sent 
for to a highwayman, to prepare him 
for death. They shut him up in a 
small chapel witha malefactor, and 
while he was making every effort to 
exeite him to repentance, he -perceiy- 
ed that the man was absorbed in 
thought, and hardly attended to his 
discourse. My deat friend, said he 
do you reflect that ‘in a few hours 
you must appear before a more aw- 
ful tribunal than that which has late- 
ly condemned you ? What ean divert 

our attention from what is of such 
infinite importanee? True, father, 
returned the malefactor: but I ean. 
not divest myself of the idea that 
itis in your power to save my life. 
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How can I possibly effect that ? said 
the friar ; and even supposing I eould, 
should I venture to do it, and thereby 
give you an opportunity, perhaps, of 
committing many more crimes ? If 
that be all that prevents you, repli- 
ed the malefaetor, you may depend 
on my word; L have beheld my fate 
too near, again to expose myself to 
what I have felt. 

The friar acted as you and I should 
have done:—he yielded to the im- 
pulse of eompassion; and it only 
remained to contrive the means of the 
man’s eseape. ‘The chapel in which 
they were was lighted by one small 
window near the top, 15 feet from 
the ground. You have only, said the 
criminal to the friar, to set your chair 
on the altar, which we can remove to 
the foot of the wall, and if you will 
get upon it, I ean reach the window 
by the help of your shoulders. ‘The 
friar consented to this manoeuvre, 
and having replaced the altar, which 
was portable, seated himself quietly 
in hisechair. About three hours af- 
ter the executioner, who began to 
grow impatient, knocked at the door 
and asked the friar what was become 
of the criminal. He must have been 
an angel, replied he coolly; for by 
the faith of the priest, he went 
through the window. The execution- 
er, who found himself a loser by this 
account, inquired if he were laughing 
at him, and ran to inform the judges. 
They repaired to the chapel where 
this good man was sitting, who point- 
ing to the w indow, assured them up- 
on his conseience, that the malefae- 
tor flew out at it; and that supposing 
him an angel, he was going to reeom- 
mend himself to his protection; that 
moreover, if he were a criminal, 
which he could not suspect after 
what he had seen, he was not oblig- 
ed te be his guardian. The magis- 
‘rates could not preserve their gravity 
at this man’s sang froid, and, after 
wishing a pleasant journey to the ecul- 
prit, went away. 

T'weiity years afterwards, this fri- 
ar, travelling over the Ardennes, 
lost his way ; when, just as the day 


was closing, a kind of peasant ac: ost- 
ed him, and, after examining him ye- 
ry attentively, asked hita whither he 
was going, and teld him the road he 
was travelling was a very dangerons 
one. Ifyou will follow me, he ad. 
ded, I will conduct you to a farm at 
no great distance, where you may 
pass the night in safety. The friar 
was much emb: arrassed ; the curiosity 
visible in the man’s ecountenanee ex. 
eited his suspicions ; but considering 
that if he hada bad design towards 
him it was impossible to make his es. 
eape, he followed him with trem. 
bling steps. His fear was not of long 
duration : he soon perceived the farm 
which the peasant had mentioned ; 

and as they entered, the man, whe 
was the proprietor of it, toid his wife 
to kill acapon, withsome of the {i- 
nest chickens in the poultry yard, and 
to welcome his guest with the hest 
cheer. While supper was preparin, 

the countryman _reentered, followed 
by eight children, whem he thus 
addressed :—My children, pour forth 
your grateful thanks to this goed 
friar. Had it not been for him you 
would not have heen here, nor I ei- 
ther: he saved my life. The friar 
instantly recollected the features of 
the speaker, and recognised the thief 
whose eseape he had favored. The 
whole family loaded him with caresses 


and kindness ; and, when he he was 


alone with the man, he inquired how 
he came to be so well provided for. 
[ kept my word with you, said the 
thief, en § resolving to lead a good 
life in future, I begged my way thi- 
ther, which is my native country, and 
engaged in the service of the master 
of this farm. Gaining his favour by 
ny fidelity and attachment to his in- 
terest, he gave me his only daughter 
in marriage. God has blessed my 
endeavours. I have amassed a little 
wealth ; and I beg that you will dis- 
pose of me and all that belongs to me. 

shall now die content, sinee I have 
been able to see andtestify my grati- 
tude towards my deliverer. The 
friar told him he was well repaid for 
the service he had rendered him by 
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the use to which he devoted the life 
he had preserved. He would not ac- 
cept of any thing *s a recompense ; 
but could not refuse to stay some days 
with the countryman, who treated 
him like a prince. This good man 
then obliged him to make use at least 
of one of his -horses to finish his jour- 
ney, and never quitted him till he 
had traversed the dangerous roads 
that abound in those parts. 


—a=t &@ ae 


Amusing. 


—— i 


A celebrated lawyer riding through 
acountry town, stopped at a cottage 
to inquire his way :—the old woman 
of the house told him he must keep 
on strait, for some way then turn to 
right ; but said she herself was a go- 
ing to pass the road that he must 
take, and that if he would wait a 
few moments ’till she could get her 
horse ready, she would show him the 
way. * Well (said he) bad company 
is better than none—make haste.” 
After jogging on five or six miles, 
the gentleman asked if they had not 
yet come to the road that he must 
take P—** O yes, (said she) we passed 
it two or three miles back; but I 
thought bad company better than none, 
so IT keep you along with me !” 


SO prevalent is the custom of fine 
speaking, that plain speaking is in 
danger of being turned out of doors. 
Seeing a friend muffled up, I asked 
him if he had the toothach ? Sir, (re- 
plied he) 1 have a tumor in the 
glands, which suspends the operation 
of mastication. When1I dinned with 
him on a shoulder of mutton, he eat 
little, observing, that the rancidity 
of the fat was not congenial to the 
coats of his stomach, and might, 
therefore, bring onan emetic opera- 
tion. 


Dean Swift happening to be in 
company with a petulent and conceit- 
ed young man, who prided himself in 

VOL. I. 


saying pert things, and had often 
left the retort courteous ; at length 
got up, and with affection, said— 
‘“ Well, you must know, Mr. Dean, 
that I setup for awit.” “ Do you 
then,” replied the other, “ take my 
advice, and sit down again.” | 


A peevish moralist was lately com- 
plaining, that the ladies of the pre- 
sent day, had red bosoms, red cheeks, 
and red elbows ; and indeed, were 
well red it every thing, but in 
buoks ! 


A certain Deacon, belonging to a 
ehurch in this state, having had the 
misfortune to lose his wife, attempt- 
ed immediately after his spouse’s 
exit, to “strike up a match” with 
his maid, whose name was Patience. 
The priest of the village, coming in 
a short time after, to console the be- 
reaved husband, told him he must 
have patience to support him in his 
troubles—Ah ! (said the deacon) I 
have been trying her, but she seems 
to be rather off. 


A certain lady, of unsuspected econ- 
jugal fidelity towards a husband, to 
whom she had borne sia children, 
gave the name of Gratis, to a daugh- 
ter, with which she was favoured, 
a few years after his decease.—A 
person remarkiug upon the incident, 
observed, that however some might 
reflect upon the widow for his part he 
thought her exeusable—that, in his 
idea, having subscribed, and faithful- 
ly acecompted for sia, she was un- 
doubtedly entitled to the seventh Gra- 
Tis. 

A fanatical preacher, one day de- 
claiming most yo¢iferously against 
the vices of the times, told his 
hearers they were all sinking, sink- 
ing, fast sinking to the regions of 
sulphur. “ Halloa ! then,” says a sai- 
lor present, a little startled, “ out 
with the long-boat.” 


A young pert prating lawyer, one 
day boasted to the facetious counsel- 
A 
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lor Costello, that he had reeeived 
twenty-five guineas for speaking in 
a certain cause. “And J,” said Mr. 
Costello, * received double that sum 
for holding my tongue in the same 
cause,” 


An extravagant blade, was told 
that he resembled the prodigal. 
** No,” replied he, “I never ‘ted 
swine.” * A good reason,” retorts 
the other, * the devil would not trust 
you with his pigs / 


Some robbers having broken into a 
geni leman’ s house, went to the foot- 
mau’s bed and told him if he removed 
he was a dead man —That’s a lie, 
(eried the fellow) Jf I move I’m sure 
I im alive. 


An Irish peasant was carried before 
es agg on the charge of hay- 
stolen a sheep, the property of 
Sir Garret Fitz Maurice. The jus- 
tice asked him, if he eould read, to 
which he answered a little. You 
eould not be ignorant then, said Mr. 
Quorum, that the sheep belonged to 
Sir Garret. as his brand, G. F. M. 
was on it—* True,” replied the pri- 
soner, ** but I really thought the let- 
ters stood for Good Fat Mutton.” 


A countryman popped his head in- 
to a lottery office, and, seeing only 
one man sitting at the desk, asked 
him what he had for sale. To which 
t.e would-!e wit replied loggerheads. 
Then, Sir, Says the countryman, 
‘your trade is almost at an end, for 
1 see you have but one left.’ 


An honest clergyman in the eoun- 
try was reproving a married couple 
for their frequent dissensions seeing 
they were both one. * Both one, eri- 
ed‘ ¢ husband! were you to come by 
oui door sometimes when we guar- 
rel. you would swear we were twen- 


ty.” 
In acertain court of justice in Ver- 


mont, a sheriff or eryer was order- 
dered to call the defendant, or the 


‘Yes, Sire replied he. “ Ver 


cause would esa ex parte. Not 
understanding the meaning of the 
word ea parte, «2 declared that it 
wouid proceed the next fair day. 


CHOICE OF DEATH. 


A court buffoon, having offended 
his sovereign, the monareh ordered 
him to be ‘brought hefore him, and 
with a stem bounicnance reproach- 
ing him. * Wreteh! you shall receive 
the punishment you merit ; prepare 
yourself for death.“—— The culprit in 
great terror fell upon his knees, and 
eried for merey.—** 1 will extend no 
other mercy to you,* said the prinee,* 
except permitting you to choose what 
kind of death you willdie. Decide 
immediately, for I will be obeyed.” 
‘‘T adore your elemeney,”’ said the 
erafiy jester, “ I chooee to die of old 
age.’ 


Two brothers having been senten- 
eed to death, one was executed first, 
‘See’ the other brother said,** what a 
lamentable spetacle my brother makes 
in afew minutes I shall be turned 
off, and then you will see a pair ef 
speetacies.’ 


Henry the Fourth, king of France, 
always made his children eall him 
pepaor father, not the usual title of 
sir, or majesty. He used frequently 
to join in their amusements, and one 
day as he was going on all fours with 
the dauphin his son, on his hack, an 
ambassador entered his apartment 
suddenly & surprised him in this atti- 
tude. The monarch, without moving 
from it, said to him, Monsieur Pan- 
bassadeur, have you any children? 
well 
then,” said the king,‘ I shall finish 
my race round my chamser,” 


During the civil wars iu Ireland a 
watehword was required of every pas- 
senger after a certain hour; with li- 
berty for the centinel to interrogate 
at will—A poor harmless Irishman, 
travelling from Killmainey to Kilmore 
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betas asked concerning his piace 
of departure, and place of desti- 
nation, answered to the astonish- 
meut of the imguirer, “1 have been 
ty kill-many, aud am going te kill 
wore” * A'hat you shall not,’ said 
the centinel, and immediatly run him 
through with the bayouet. 


A rich farmer having a wife, who 
frequently got imtoxieated with cider 
threatened her witha speedy burial, 
und accordingly provided a coffin, 
Madam paid uuitle attention to ig, 
sgon after she was taken up dead 
drank, and conveyed into the sable 
sucii. ‘The moment she revived, 
supposing herself in auother world, 
she Knocked foreibly against the Jid, 
aud thas addressed the inhabitant : 
«Children of this world, have ye 
here any good cider ¢’’ 


A noted horse jockey sold his horse 
at a great price, assuring the purecha- 
ser, that he had only two small fail- 
ings. After the bargain, the purcha- 
ser was to know them, and was in- 
furmed that one failing of his horse 
was, that he was very hard to catch; 
and the other, that he was good for 
nothing when eaught. 


An ignorant lawyer, pleading in 
an.action of assault and battery, to 
aggravate matters gravely told the 
court, that his elient had been beaten 
by a certain wooden instrument, eall- 
ed an iron pestie. 


An English sailor went to see a 
There 
happened to be a quantity of gunpow- 
der in the apartment beneath, which 
took fire and blew up the house. The 
sailor was thrown into a ggrden_be- 
ind, where he fell without being 
hurt. He stretehed his arms and 
legs, got up, shook himself, rubbed 


his eyes, and then eried out, con- 


‘eiviag what had happened to ‘be 
ouly a part of the performance, “ d—n 


the fellow, I wonder what he will do 
next.” 


A STRING OF PUNS. 

Crombe, in the memoirs ef Martinus 
Seriblerus, said he was every day under 
the dominion of a word such for in- 
stance as the word led which not on- 
ly governed him, but ali tne world 
besides. For said he, nobicmen and 
drunkards are p:m-pled, physicians & 
pulses are geei-ed, the patients and 
oranges are pul-led, a new married 
man and anass are brid-ied, an old 
marri¢i man and a pack horse aie 
sad-ivd-; cats and dice aie rai-ied, 
swine and nobility are styl-ed, co- 
quets and a tinder-box are sparic-led. 


A gentleman, informed by a bill 
on a window ofa house, that apari- 
ments were to be let ? kuocked ata 
door, and attended by a pretty female 
took a survey of the premises. Pray, 
my dear, said he smiiting, are you 
to be det with the lodgings? No re- 
plied the fille dé chambre with viva- 
city, but Lam to be det alone. 


A Seotechman and an Irishman . 
were sicepiug at an inn together. 
‘The weather being rather warm, the 
Scoichman put his legs out of bed. 
A person seeing him in this situation, 
geatly fixed aspur on Sawney’s heel, 
who drawing his lez inte bed, so dis- 
turbed his companion, that he ex- 
claimed, *‘ Arrah, my dear honey, 
huve care, for my shoul you have 
fractured the siui/-boon of my shin 
with those naiis of yours I belaiv.’ 
‘Lhe Scotchinan being sound asieep, 
but restiess in his dreams, sil 
seratching poor Teague, tll bis pa- 
tience beimg quite spent, he suceecd- 
ed in rousing Sawney ; who, not a 
little surprised at. tiiiding a spur on 
his heel, ioudly exclaimed, ** wie ost- 
ler has ta’en cif my poots last night, 
wud leit ou the spur.” 


A elergyman, preached some time 
ago in the ueighbournood of Wappnig, 
Kingland, observing that most oi his 
audience were in the seafaring way, 
very properiy- embellished his dis- 
cvurse with several nautieal trepes 
and figures. Among other things he 
advised them to te eyer‘on the 
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watch, so that on whatever tack the 
devil should down upon them he 
might be crippled in the action,’ 
as Ay, master, (eried a jolly son of 
Neptune) but Jet me tell you, that 
will depend upon having the weather 
guage of him.” 


Sometime after the eonclusion of 
the late war, a young American was 
present in a British play -house, 
were an interlude was performed in 
ridicule of his countrymen. A num- 
ber of American officers being intro- 
duced in tattered uniforms and bare- 
toot, the question was put to them 
severally. What was your trade be- 
yore you entered into the army ? One 
answered a tailor another a cobler, 
&e. The wit of the piece was to 
banter them fornot keeping themselves 
clothed and shod; but before that 
could be expressed, the American ex- 
claimed trom the gallery, ‘ Great 
Britain beaten by tailors and coblers, 
huzza!’ Even the prime minister, 
who was present, could not help 
smilling amidst a general peal of 
lauchter. 


A limb of the law having taken up 
his quarters at an inn, with the land- 
lord of which he was acquainted, 
was consulted by the host what he 
should do in ease of a man who had 
brought: an action against him, though 
he had in return a demand upon his 
creditor. The lawyer desired time 
to consider of it, as he said it wasa 
nice case, and he would give his 
“pinion in the morning. When day 
broke he mounted his horse, without 
troubling the landlord for a bill, lett 
the following solution: ‘I am of 
opinion that the best thing you can 
do is to follow my example—make a 


set off.’ 


In the American war, an Irishman 
who was reputed a faithful and brave 
soldier, and much esteemed by the 
officers, obtained leave one day to 
ramble out from the camp, and as he 
passed hy a farmer’s house, a cock 
and hen turkey were sitting on a 


fenee. The cock agreeable to his 
nature gabbled at bine Paddy caught 
them both and brought them to 7 
eamp without injury ; the owner fol. 
lowed him, and entered a complaint 
against him. A court martial was 
called, his captain was president, and 
wus the first to examine him. How 
says he, is this, Jemmy, that you have 
stole the man’s turkeys ? He denied 
stealing them, saying, my captain 
well knows that I have beena good 
friend te my country, and could ne- 
ver bear the name of tory: as I was 
passing by the man’s house, that red 
headed baist stepped up and ealls out 
tory, tory, tory, and I would not hear 
it at his hands, so I took and brought 
him to camp for trial.—Well, says 
his captain, but you brought the hen, 
and she has done no erime. Ah! but 
says he, she was the only witness I 
had against him. The witty turn of 
Paddy so pleased the court martial, 
that they paid the owner for his tur- 
keys and gave them to Jemmy to 
take and punish them his own way. 


Some thieves met a man, robbed 
him, and bound him in a wood ; just 
after, they met another, bound him 
also, and laid him on the other side 
of the hedge ; when one of them eri- 
ed, IT am undone! I am undone! 
The other hearing him, begged most 
heartily that he would come and undo 
him too. 


A young man of fashion [ately 
threw himself, in a love fit, into the 
Seine; he was rescucd from his peri- 
lous situation by a waterman, who 
heard him roar out most unmereifully, 
that he had forgot to add a postcript 
to his farwell letter to his mis- 
tress. 


A gentleman, who was riding in 
the wind, was asked by a person 
whom he met, what he was riding 
for? ‘For an appetite,’ said the 
gentleman. ‘ For half a guinea, then, 
(replied the man) you shall have 
mine, for I have nothing to eat, and 
shall have no use for it.’ 
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THE POWER OF INNOCENCE. 





A TRUE STORY. 


When first the nuptial state we 
prove, 

We live the happy life of love ; 

Rat when familiar charms no more, 

Inspire the bliss they gave before ; 

Hach less delighting less is loved, 

First this, then that, is disapproved ; 

(omplacence flies, negleet succeeds, 

Negleet, disdain and hatred breeds. 


’Twas thus a pair, who long time 
proved 

The joys to love, and be beloved, 

At length fell out for trifling things ; 

From trifling anger mostly springs.— 

The wish to please forsook each 


breast, 

Love’s throne by basest rage pos- 
sess’d, 

Resolv’d to part—they’d meet no 
more, 


Enough—The chariot’s at the door- 

The mansion was my lady’s own— 

Sir John resolved to live in town : 

Writings were drawn; each cause 
agreed, 

Both vow’d they’d ne’er reeall the 
deed, 

The chariot waits.—W hy this delay? 

The sequel shall the cause display. 

One lovely girl this lady bere, 

Dear pledge of joys she takes no 
more ; 

The father’s mother’s darling, she, 

Now lisp’d and prattled on each 
knee.— 

Sir John, when rising to depart, 

Turn’d tothe darling of his heart, 

And eried with ardor in his eye, 

Come, Betsy, bid Mama good bye."’ 


The lady trembling, answer’d “ Nos. 
‘Go, kiss Papa, my Betsey, go.”’ 
‘“ The child shall live with me,” she 


eried, 

“ The child shall chuse,” Sir John 
replied ; 

Poor Betsey look’d at each by turns, 


And each the starting tear discerns 

My lady asks with doubt and fear, 

“Will you not live with me my 
dear?” 

“Yes,” half resolv’d replied the 
child, 

And, half suppress’d her tears, she 
smild’d. 

“Come Betsey,” cried Sir Jehn,”’ 
you'll go, 

‘¢ And live with dear Papa, I know,” 

“ Yes Betsey cried.—The lady then, 

Address’d the wondering child again, 

‘“ The time to live with both Ig 
o’er ; 

“ This day we part to meet no 
more : | 

“* Chuse then.’--Here grief o’erflow'’d 
her breast, 

And tears burst eut too long sup- 

ress’d.— 

The Child whose tears and chiding 
join’d, 

Supposed Papa displeased unkind ; 

And tried with all her little skill, 

‘To sooth his soft relenting will : 

“ To,” cried the lisper, “* Papa! do 

“Love dear Mama! Mama loves 

ou! 

Subdued the source of of many pride, 

No more his looks his heart belied ; 

The tender transport fore’d its way : 

They both confess’d each other’s 
sway : 

And prompted by the social smart, 
Breast rush‘d to breast, and heart to 
heart ; | 
Each clasp‘d their Betsey o‘er and 

v’er, 
And Tom, drove empty from the door. 


Ye that have passions for a tear, 
Give nature vent, and drop it here. 
Lon. Mag. 
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THE DOG AND THE ELBOW. 
AS Tray one day stroll’d down the 
street, 
Fatigu’d; and lean, and nought to 
eat 5 
And wishing ’twas his hap to find, 
A bone to gnaw of any kind. 


As by a splendid house he past, 

His eyes he toward a window east, 

A piece of flesh, spied hanging out, 

Whereat he paus’d, and rais’d his 
snout. 


*Twas red in spots, in spots *twas 
blue, 

Tray mark’d it with a curious eye, 

‘Then with a groan was heard to ery, 

Thus really it would not do. 


And long he gaz’d, tillhunger led him 
on, be 
Poor meat, thought he; is better sure 
than none. 
He seiz’d it then; but soon received 
a fell blow, 
And found, in hunger he mistook, 
Aud what he for a mutton bone iad 
took, 
Was nothing but a modern belle’s fair 
elbow. 


Ye beiles who strut along the street 

Or sit upon the window seat, 
With elbows bare and blue, 

By this sad tale a warning take, 

Lest some like cur should you mis- 


take, 
And through mistake should eat 
you. TRIM. 


em 


INTEMPERANCE REWARDED. 
By Wm. Holloway. 


TOM HAGGARD was a waggish 
lad 
As any in the village ; 
And three lean steeds were all he had 
For riding, draught, and tillage. 


With faggots to the neighbouring 
town, 
Oft crept his creaking waggon, 
While slow along the dusty road, 
Behind the swain would lag on. : 


And always, as the road he pass’d, 
A boany scot would meet him, 
With weighty pack his shoulders 
ae’d— 
And thus was sure to greet him:— 


“ Ho, Joskin! laddy, what @’ye buy? 
* Pve muslins, choice and plenty ; 
« Lawns, laces, eambries—purchase, 
try— 
*¢ [T warrant I'll content ye.” 


Thus once or twice a week at least, 
hie found himself embarrass’d, 

And studied hard to turn the jest 
On him who teaz’d and harrass’d. 


One day, as usual, on his read, 
He met the merchant toiling, 
And hail’d him thus—* Man piteh 
your loud, 
*“* And eease from your turmuiling: 


‘“T want an article or two, 
* Come let us see your treasure > 
“ Aye,” said the Scotsman, “ that 
I'll do, 
“ And that wi’ muckle pleasure.” 


With this the lumbring pack he 
pitch’d— 
First loosen’d from his shoulders— 
With wealth of either ind. enrich’d, 
The wonder of beholders. 


. With two brown hands upon the lid, 


Tom stood and lean’d him over; 
While Sawny rummag’d every thread 
lts beauties to discover. 


He held his pieces to the sun, 
And elaiming due attention, 
This ehampion tuld, ef every one, 
The praise he searee could men- 
tion. 


* Nor this, nor that,” Tom coolly 
cried, 
** Wiil suit my inclination ;’’ 
The trader’s smile his heart belied, 
That rankled with vexation: 


“But teil me piainly what you want?” 
The testy Scotsmap grumbled— 
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a hy, what your walking ware- 
house ha’n’t,’ 
Tie crafty Thomas mumbled ;— 


Then added, with a sneering smile— 
“ Your zearch, you may forbear it; 
“«] wanted a VORE WAGGON WEEL, 
‘ But you ha’ nothing near it !” 





A TUTOR‘S ADDRESS TO PARENTS. 


On seeing a Young Lady writing 
Verses with a Hole in her Stocking. 


TO seea Lady of such grace, 
With so much sense and such a face, 
So slatternly is shocking ; 
Oh! if you wonld with Venus vie, 
Your pen and poetry lay by, 
And learn to mend your Stoeking. 


i 


THE POINTED EPIGRAM. 


AN Eton boy, who did not want 

for wit, 

In eareless haste his exercise had 
writ ;— 

How dare you, blockhead, quoth the 
master bring 

An Epigram to me that has no 
sting ! 

Pry, sir, forgive me, says the youth, 
this enee, 

Another time you shall not call me 
dunee. 


A wasp, next. day, the dext’rous 

stripling eanght, 

And, wrapp’d in paper, to his mas- 
ter brought :— 

What have you here ? the purblind 
doctor eries, 

An Epigram, good sir, the boy re- 
plies. 

An Epigram! remember what you 
bring, 

You know what follows if it has no 
sting. 

He said——when, quickly, by the pain- 
ful smart, 

He found the rogue had not forgot 
the dart. 


= SS SY 
ON A QUACK. 
When Doetor Lotion first began, 
To practice on the frame of man, 

He bore but humble sway ;— 

Each morn his hospitable door, 
Was open “ gratis” to the poor, 
*lwas then “no eure no pay.” 


At length with eane and ponderous 
wig’, 

The Doeter struts a perfeet prig, 
In eminence secure ;— 

The former system quite derang’d— 

The poor forgot, the motto chang*d- 
*Tis now, “ no pay no cure.” 


Reflections on hearing a Father's ad- 
vice to his Childrrn, 


When man has pass’d his youth- 

ful glee of life, 

And sees his little offspring playing 
round ; | 

That father then should nurse that 
offspring up, 

And teach the little, tender pledges 
love. 


What sight more glowing to the 
breast of man, 
Or charge more noble, than a little 
babe, 
The mother’s offspring and the fath- 
er’s care. 


Taught by their guardian friends the 
path of truth, 

And by them taught the precious 
time of youth. 


Oh! virtue, healing balm, a pious 
life, 
Sweet reflection, the soother of old 


age ! 
Then is the value wf a virtuous 
life, - 


When just before him is eternity 
Invaluable end of mortal man— 
‘To die im virtue, then in peace 


above. 
ORLANDO. 
Baltimore, Feb. 1804. 
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A CURE FOR LOVE. EPIGRA Ms, 

Make one end of arope fastovera A PP eior butcher who long’d for , 
beam wife, ) 

With a slip-knot at the other ex- teow seek out one with 
—— Whose kind: 

b ose kindness the pleasure shou); 

— let a cricket be be of his life, 

On which let the lover most manful- A Woman of spirit and breed. 
ly get; mg. 


The cricket kick down—let him 
take a fair swing, 

And leave all the rest to the strength 
of the string! 





SONNET, 


OW SEEING THE WIPE OF A FRIEND NURSING HER 


INFANT, 


Affections’ fond partner, with Friend- 
ship’s warm friend, 
Accept the effusions of my humble 
Jay : 
My han speaking language expres- 
sion would blend, 
And respect’s highest tributes es- 


teem would repay. 


With transport I view that dear habe 
in thy arms, 
The richest dear pledge of connu- 
bial bliss ; 
I behold all thy joys, and thy tender 


alarms— 
The mother’s pure rapture, and 


love’s fond caress. 


As I am surveying a parent’s de- 
light, 
Mem’ry, from feeling, draws forth 
asad tear; 
And Fancy, intrusive, presents to 
my sight 
The bliss I once-claim’d—and how 
Love ean endear, 


May the anguish that preys on my 
breast ne’er be thine, 

But bliss round thy heart calm eon- 
teulment iatwine. 


H. 


A baker’s gay widow who set a good 
batch, 
He courted and found very wil. 
ling ; 
Who said it was not that she knead. 
ed the match, , 
But, ah! that his deeds were » 
killing. 


THE IRISH PLACE HUNTER. 


A place under government 
Was all that Paddy wanted ; 
He married soon a scolding wife, 
And Paddy’s wish was granted. 


In Lewisburgh church-yard. 


Oh cruel death, how could’st thou ke 


so unkind, 

As to take her before, and leave m 
behind ; 

Thou shouldst have taken both i 
either, 


As ’twould have been more pleasing 
to the survivor. 


On a man who broke his. neck by 
falling from his horse. 


Man’s life’s a vapour and fall o 
woes, 
He cuts a caper, and—down he goe: 


Womenwere born, so fate declares, 
To smooth our linnen and our eares; 
And ’tis but just, for by my troth, 
They’re very apt to ruffle both. 


THE CASE OF THE CONSCIENCE, 


By our parson perplext, 

How shali we determine? 
* Which and pray,’ says the text, 
*Go to sleep,’ says the sermon, 
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